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Introduction 


OHN WESLEY had much to say 

on preachers and preaching, and 
said it well. Others may be greater 
masters of theory, but it would be 
difficult to equal him in practical wis- 
dom, for it is given to few to have 
so wide and prolonged an experience. 
He preached many times a week for 
more than fifty years, in nearly every 
part of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, on varying topics, and to con- 
gregations made up of ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” A past master 
of the art himself, he was also a keen 
observer of others, and his pen gave 
ready and vivid expression to the 
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wisdom with which experience and 
observation enriched him. 

He was greatly interested, more- 
over, in the work of the men who 
served him as helpers, and offered 
them counsel as freely as the clouds 
give rain. His letters and journals 
sparkle with illuminating hints and 
reflections; and, not content with 
scattering fragmentary admonitions, 
he provided a special treatise on the 
cultivation of voice and gesture, and 
also published an address to the 
clergy on the qualifications expected 
of them. 

Valuable and diversified as his ob- 
servations are, they fail of their due 
effect through being scattered in mis- 
cellaneous fashion over the pages of 
some fourteen volumes. Collocation 
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and proper spacing were needed to 
give forcible presentment to these 
widely separated fragments. Before 
they could command general attention 
and wield fitting influence they must 
be fashioned into a living organism. 

This is the task attempted in the 
following pages. In studying the 
writings of Wesley for an entirely 
different purpose I was so impressed 
with the pertinency and vigour of his 
remarks on preaching in its varied 
aspects that it seemed to me eminently 
desirable to collect what was widely 
scattered into one volume; to gather 
with care the tumbled petals and, as 
far as might be, mould them into a 
living flower of which all might dis- 
cern the comeliness and inhale the 
scent. 


Introduction 


It will doubtless occur to many 
minds that, owing to changed con- 
ditions, the counsels pertinent to 
Wesley’s time can hardly be relevant 
to our own. However swiftly these 
advices winged to the mark in other 
days, are they not likely, as anachron- 
isms, to drag their pinions heavily in 
the atmosphere of to-day? Such was 
my own fear at first, but the apprehen- 
sion was speedily dissipated: for no 
one can read much of Wesley with- 
out discovering that while he lived so 
vigorously in his own age, he also 
lived on in spirit into the next, and 
that a great deal of what he uttered in 
the past may with profit be repeated 
now. That this is so I am content 
to leave the extracts themselves to 
prove. 
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All that Wesley wrote on the subject 
is not given here. Discretion has 
been exercised, and an endeavour 
made by omitting what is merely local 
and temporary, or for other reasons 
unsuitable for repetition, to secure 
teaching that has in it not only the 
spirit of the past but the breath of 
the future. 

Amid the numerous treatises pre- 
pared for and commended to the 
ministers and lay preachers of our 
day, here is one by the Founder of . 
Methodism himself, adapted not only 
to the members of his own community 
but to the preachers of all churches. 
He, being dead, yet speaketh, for 
though I have deemed it wise to in- 
clude an essay on Wesley as a 
preacher, and to link the selections 
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together with comments of my own, 
yet the body of the work is his, and 
his is the breath that bids it live. 

The chapter for choirs and congre- 
gations has been added in the belief 
that its suggestions, and even its 
criticisms, accepted in a kindly spirit, 
may tend to encourage that ministry 
of song without whose sympathetic 
aid the pulpit can never achieve its 
best results. 


ASHTEAD, Oc/ober, 1903. 


Wesley as a Preacher 


‘‘Wesley gave out no new command- 
ments: he opened before the eyes of 
assembled thousands the small volume 
which contains them, and cried aloud, 
*“Read! Read!!” 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Wesley as a Preacher 


O John Wesley preaching was 

what the flapping of its wings 
is to a bird, an instinctive and neces- 
sary exercise; begun in early life, and 
continued to the extreme limits of 
age; an almost daily occupation, of 
which he never wearied, and in which 
he hardly ever felt fatigue. He prac- 
tised it under most varied conditions— 
winter and summer, morning, noon, 
and night, in crowded buildings and 
in the open air, amid reverent stillness 
and under a rain of hostile missiles 
and abusive cries. ‘‘ During his half- 
century of itinerant life he travel- 
led a quarter of a million miles, and 
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delivered more than forty thousand ser- 
mons.”* If ever there was an instance 
in which the adage that ‘‘ practice 
makes perfect’’ had an opportunity of 
verifying itself, surely it was this, and 
judged by the popularity which at- 
tended him everywhere and to the 
end, his profiting must have appeared 
unto all. 

What were the elements of his 
power? It is plain, to begin with, 
that he was favoured by the times. 
The date of a man’s birth not un- 
frequently fixes the measure of his 
stature, the scale of his influence. 
A genius or a hero in one set of 
circumstances would hardly exceed 
the average in another. Even as an 
acorn dropped into a rocky crevice 

* TELFORD’S Life of John Wesley, p. 321. 
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will be stunted in its growth, so per- 
sonality, powerful otherwise, may be 
compressed into comparative medio- 
crity by the hedging bars of circum- 
stance. Wesley was singularly fortu- 
nate in this regard. He came when 
he was needed, when history had 
wrought a vacancy for him, when the 
gifts he possessed could be morticed 
with effect into the grooves of the 
times. His teaching attracted crowds, 
but the hunger of the multitudes for 
what the pastors of the day failed to 
supply was as potent a factor as the 
persuasiveness of the preacher. Half 
the eloquence of the pulpit is at all 
times in the congregation: and it is 
certain that a Wesley going forth to- 
day would not produce like results 
unless he had a message as commen- 
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surate to the age as the evangelical 
teaching was to the mind of the 
eighteenth century. 

Still, this happy correlation of gift 
with need should not lead us to under- 
value the former: for what the age 
fits itself on to and claims as its re- 
quirement is always a man, not the 
semblance of one. The magnet of 
circumstance draws to itself the best 
in what it touches, but it lacks virtue 
to attract and render visible what is 
not there. If there be no resonance 
in the bell, the clapper of the times 
will hammer it in vain. There was 
that in Wesley’s nature which echoed 
to the call of his age, something that 
qualified him in an eminent degree for 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 
his contemporaries. 
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What he himself designates ‘‘ good 
breeding’ was doubtless not one of 
the least of his qualifications. In his 
Address to the Clergy he says: 
“A clergyman ought certainly to 
have some degree of good breeding. 
I mean address, easiness and pro- 
priety of behaviour, wherever his lot 
is cast. Perhaps, one might add, he 
should have (though not the stateli- 
ness, for he is the servant of all, yet) 
all the courtesy of a gentleman, joined 
with the correctness of a scholar.” 
Of this scholarly courtesy he was an 
admirable example, and the exhibition 
of it in his general bearing is one ex- 
planation of the hold he obtained 
upon the common people. It is 
doubtful whether a preacher of rude 
and ignorant type, however powerful 
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in other respects, would have held 
with so firm a grip the multitudes 
at Kingswood and Moorfields: for 
culture and graceful manners tell . 
powerfully on rough minds. Crowds 

have always aristocratic leanings: 
-and those which Wesley addressed 
were insensibly prejudiced in favour 
of one who, though a gentleman born 
and a University scholar, was ready 
to become one of themselves, and to 
preach to them in plain, strong English 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. His face, 
naturally winning, with its charm en- 
hanced by the touch of intelligence, re- 
finement, and purity, captivated their 
fancy, and contributed appreciable — 
aid to his speech. ‘That winsomeness 
of manner which in Elizabeth Fry 
quenched the coarseness of Newgate, 
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and led one of its degraded inmates 
to exclaim, ‘‘The angels have lent 
their voices to you, ma’am,” was 
present here, and won for Wesley an 
entrance to hearts that would have 
barred their doors to a less alluring 
visitor. 

But while face and bearing exerted 
a wondrous charm, there was that in 
his speech itself which was hard to 
resist. It had qualities warranted to 
make an impression. One of the most 
noteworthy is its orderliness. The 
sentences are never loose, disjointed, 
never enfeebled by awkward or in- 
effective arrangement. A discourse of 
Wesley’s has the order and precision 
of a squadron of infantry : each man 
in place, each step in time. His mind 
was so logical that it was difficult for 
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his thoughts to be other than well 
assorted and fitly marshalled. They 
never tread on each other’s heels, 
never push each other out of rank. 
And yet the order is not that of a 
martinet, does not depress one by its 
uniformity, or waken a sigh for some- 
thing less mechanical. There is an 
order fatal to spontaneity ; but Wes- 
ley’s style, though always methodical, 
suggests the march of life rather than 
the trimness of death. 

Nor is there to be found in it any 
of the muddiness of thought which 
makes for obscurity in expression. 
Whether his sentiments be acceptable 
or otherwise, there is never any diffi- 
culty in apprehending what he means. 
Impatient of mysticism, he lends no 
countenance to the cloudy thinking 
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and vague diction with which it has 
affinity. Possibly his style would 
kindle in some a higher admiration 
were it less clear, had it now and then 
a little of the hazy glamour which 
more imaginative minds impart to 
their utterances. In this it falls short 
of the highest. The vision of genius 
is generally larger than its expression ; 
it sees more than it can utter, and 
what it utters is often capable of 
ever-enlarging interpretations. Wes- 
ley is too lucid to be suggestive; 
he makes his deeps so clear that 
they become shallows; hardly ever 
do his sentences start in the reader’s 
mind hints of a melody beyond the 
rhythm of their own tread. He leads 
one straight on, up hill and down 
dale, without ever lingering in a 
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dreamy hollow or tapping a new 
vista by the way. 

This glare, so unfruitful to the re- 
flective mind, is precious to the multi- 
tude. The general does not wish to 
think, still less to dream, and is always 
grateful to the prophet who breaks its 
nutriment into such tiny morsels as 
render mastication superfluous. The 
very clearness which, owing to its 
frequent kinship with superficiality, 
would tempt the thinker to pass John 
Wesley by, was one of the qualities 
that commended him to the crowd, 
and enabled him to sway it towards 
righteousness. 

Akin to this, and aided by it, is the 
peculiar directness of his speech. His 
words, like light, travel in straight 
lines, and have an instinctive percep- 
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tion of their goal. They never stray, 
never falter, never miss the mark. 
You stand in the crowd and hear the 
sermon addressed to all, yet feel some- 
how that every word belongs to your- 
self. How does the preacher know 
you so well? Who has told him your 
history? Why should he fix his eyes 
on you alone? Who sharpened the 
arrows he shoots straight into your 
bosom ? 

This effect was no doubt enhanced 
by the pointed use of personal pro- 
nouns. ‘‘Who art thou that now seest 
and feelest both thine inward and out- 
ward ungodliness? Thou art the man! 
I want thee for my Lord; I challenge 
thee for a child of God by faith. The 
Lord hath need of thee. Thou, who 
feelest thou art just fit for hell, art just 
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fit to advance His glory—the glory of 
His free grace, justifying the ungodly 
and him that worketh not. O come 
quickly! Believe in the Lord Jesus, 
and thou, even thou,’ art reconciled 
to God.” No wonder that under the 
storm of such appeals men felt as 
John Nelson describes: ‘‘Oh, that 
was a blessed morning for my soul! 
As soon as he got upon the stand, he 
stroked back his hair, and turned his 
face towards where I stood, and I 
thought he fixed his eyes upon me. 
His countenance struck such an awful 
dread upon me before I heard him 
speak that it made my heart to beat 
like the pendulum of a clock; and 
when he did speak, I thought his 
whole discourse was aimed at me.” 
It need hardly be added that Wes- 
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ley’s preaching was thoroughly prac- 
tical. Even when doctrine is dealt 
with, it is always with a practical in- 
tent. He is not interested in theology 
as a science, and to have discussed it 
from a mere speculative standpoint he 
would have regarded as waste of time. 
The application of New Testament 
teaching to human life, and especially 
to the varied phases and moods of 
spiritual experience, engrossed him 
before all else. So true is this that 
even his first discourse in the open air 
was an earnest and practical exposi- 
tion of a portion of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and that sermon formed 
the basis of many of his discourses 
in the after years. 

He was the expounder of the in- 
wardness of the spiritual life and its 
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conscious possession. Religion was 
something deeper than outward forms; 
and a man might not only be saved 
from sin, but know that he was saved; 
have not only forgiveness, but the joy 
of its realisation. His was a gospel of 
gladness and hope, and men’s minds 
had been so dulled by formalism and 
indifference that they were startled 
by its proclamation as would be the 
dwellers in a dungeon by a sudden 
inrush of meridian splendour. And 
the joy of which Wesley was the 
bringer was a joy with which he held 
converse in his own heart. He was a 
liberated captive, and the rapture of 
emancipation irradiated his counte- 
nance, enriched the cadences of his 
voice, and imparted a triumphal cer- 
tainty to his tones. Men felt as they 
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listened that he was one in whom 
personal experience vitalised expres- 
sion. He knew perfectly ‘‘the secret 
of that purely Christian eloquence 
whose only law is sympathy, that 
speaks to people, not sternly as a 
prophet, but with the tenderness of 
a fellow-bondsman, who does not 
separate his lot from theirs, and has 
himself first reached the spiritual 
haven, into which he beseeches them 
io enter.’ * 

His sermons were carefully pre- 
pared, but that impeded not the flow 
of extemporaneous utterance. Dr. 
Johnson said, ‘‘ John Wesley can talk 
well on any subject,” and the fluency 
so Captivating in his ordinary conver- 
sation went with him into the pulpit, 


* Viscount ST. CyrRES, Frangozs de Fénelon, p. 40. 
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and enabled him there to be master 
of himself and conqueror of others: 
but it was the fluency of reason rather 
than of passion; he swayed men by 
argument rather than declamation, 
and the wonder will always remain 
how one so self-possessed, so logical, 
so restrained, should lift the hearts 
of the multitude as the moon lifts 
the sea. 


The Preacher: His Graces 


‘*Every holiday and Sunday he lightly 
preached in some one place or other, ex- 
cept he were otherwise letted by weighty 
affairs and business, to whose sermons the 
people resorted, swarming about him like 
bees, and coveting the sweet flowers and 
wholesome juice of the fruitful doctrine, 
which he did not only preach, but showed 
the same by his life, as a glittering lan- 
thorn to the eye and senses of the blind, 
in such pure order and chastity of life 
(declining from all evil desires and concu- 
piscences) that even his very enemies could 
not reprove him in any one jot thereof.” 

John Foxe on Bishop Ridley. 


The Preacher: His Graces 


HARACTER and gifts are the 

two essentials of a preacher, 

and of the two character is the greater. 

He whose word is to work goodness 

in others must in himself exemplify 
its sweetness and power. 


““He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 
Pattern in himself, to know, 
Grace to stand, and virtue go.” 

No man ever had a stronger con- 
viction of this than Wesley, as the 
following extracts from his Address 
to the Clergy (1756) will show :— 

‘¢What are all other gifts, whether 
natural or acquired, when compared 
to the grace of God? And how ought 
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this to animate and govern the whole 
intention, affection, and practice of a 
minister of Christ ? 

‘“‘T. As to his JZxtentzon, both in 
undertaking this important office and 
in exercising every part of it, ought it 
not to be singly this, to glorify God 
and to save souls from death? Is 
not this absolutely and indispensably 
necessary before all and above all 
things? If his eye be single, his 
whole body, his whole soul, his whole 
work ‘will be full of light.’ ‘God 
who commanded light to shine out of 
darkness’ will shine on his heart, will 
direct him in all his ways, will give 
him to see the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied. But if his eye, his in- 
tention, be not single, if there be any 
mixture of meaner motives (how much 
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more if those were or are his leading 
motives in undertaking or exercising 
this high office), his whole body, his 
whole soul ‘will be full of darkness,’ 
even such as issues from the bottom- 
less pit. Let not such a man think 
that he shall have any blessing from 
the Lord. No; the curse of God 
abideth on him. Let him not expect 
to enjoy any settled peace, any solid 
comfort in his own breast; neither can 
he hope there will be any fruit of his 
labours, any sinners converted to God.” 

The last clause is hardly justified 
of experience. That an unworthy 
instrument should be the means of 
turning men from sin to righteousness 
seems contrary to spiritual fitness, and 
yet there are instances too strong to 
admit of doubt in which the advocacy 
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of men not in themselves morally ex- 
cellent has won others to a higher life. 
Such men often exercise a power of 
swaying the multitude, a sort of mag- 
netic influence, apart from and inde- 
pendent of their moral nature, of which 
others of nobler metal cannot boast. 
Yet it remains true that for the achieve- 
ment of the highest ends, for touch- 
ing the best in men, and touching it 
to finest issues, there is needed true 
spiritual sincerity and worth; without 
these a preacher cannot hope for re- 
sults of a lofty and permanent kind. 
“‘TI. As to his Affectzons. Ought 
not a ‘steward of the mysteries of 
God,’ a shepherd of the souls for 
whom Christ died, to be endued with 
an eminent measure of love to God 
and love to all his brethren; a love 
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the same in kind, but in degree far 
beyond that of ordinary Christians? 
Can he otherwise answer the high 
character he bears, and the relation 
wherein hestands? Without this, how 
can he go through all the toils and 
difficulties which necessarily attend 
the faithful execution of his office? 
Would it be possible for a parent to go 
through the pain and fatigue of bring- 
ing up even one child, were it not 
for that vehement affection, that inex- 
pressible opy7, which the Creator has 
given for that very end? How much 
less will it be possible for any pastor, 
any spiritual parent, to go through the 
pain and labour of ‘travailing in birth 
for’ and bringing up many children 
to the measure of the full stature of 
Christ, without a large measure of 
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that inexpressible affection which ‘a 
stranger intermeddleth not with ?’ 
“‘TII. As to his Practzce. What is 
a minister of Christ, a shepherd of 
souls, unless he is all devoted to God, 
unless he abstain, with the utmost 
care and diligence, from every evil 
word and work ; from all appearance 
of evil; yea, from the most innocent 
things whereby any might be offended, 
or made weak? Is he ‘not called, 
above others, to be an example to the 
flock, in his private as well as public 
character ; an example of all holy and 
heavenly tempers, filling the heart so 
as to shine through the life? Conse- 
quently, is not his whole life, if he 
walks worthy of his calling, one in- 
cessant labour of love ; one continued 
tract of praising God and helping 
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man; one series of thankfulness and 
beneficence? Is he not always hum- 
ble, always serious, though rejoicing 
evermore; mild, gentle, patient, ab- 
stinent? May you not resemble him 
to a guardian angel, ministering to 
those ‘who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion’? Is he not one sent forth from 
God, to stand between God and man, 
to guard and assist the poor, helpless 
children of men, to supply them both 
with light and strength, to guide them 
through a thousand known and un- 
known dangers, till at the appointed 
time he returns, with those committed 
to his charge, to his and their Father 
who is in heaven? 

‘Qh, who is able to describe such a 
messenger of God, faithfully execut- 
ing his high office, working together 
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with God, with the great Author both 
of the old and of the new creation! 
See his Lord, the eternal Son of God, 
going forth on that work of omnipo- 
tence, and creating heaven and earth 
by the breath of His mouth! See 
the servant whom He delighteth to 
honour, fulfilling the counsel of His 
will, and in His name speaking the 
word whereby is raised a new spiritual 
creation! Empowered by Him, he 
says to the dark, unformed void of 
nature, ‘Let there be light!’ and 
there is light; ‘old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become 
new.’ He is continually employed in 
what the angels of God have not the 
honour to do—co-operating with the 
Redeemer of men in ‘bringing many 
children to glory.’ 
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‘Such is a true minister of Christ ; 
and such, beyond all possibility of dis- 
pute, ought both you and I to be. 

‘*Let each seriously examine him- 
self. What was my intention in taking 
upon me this office and ministry? 
Was it always, and is it now, wholly 
and solely to glorify God, and save 
souls? Has my eye been singly fixed 
on this from the beginning hitherto? 
Had I never, have I not now, any 
mixture in my intention, any alloy of 
baser metal? Had I, or have I, no 
thought of worldly gain; ‘filthy lucre,’ 
as the apostle terms it? Had I at 
first, have I now, no secular view, no 
eye to honour or preferment, to a 
plentiful income, at least, a compe- 
tency, a warm and comfortable liveli- 
hood ? 


John Wesley on Preaching 


‘‘Am I such as I ought to be with 
regard to my affections? I stand be- 
tween God and man, by the authority 
of the great Mediator, in the nearest 
and most endearing relation both to 
my Creator and my fellow-creatures. 
Have I accordingly given my heart 
to God, and to my brethren for His 
sake? Do I love God with all my 
soul and strength, and my neighbour, 
and every man, as myself? Does 
this love swallow me up, possess me 
whole, constitute my supreme happi- 
ness? Does it animate all my pas- 
sions and tempers, and regulate all 
my powers and faculties? Is it the 
spring which gives rise to all my 
thoughts, and governs all my words 
and actions? If it does, not unto 
me, but unto God, be the praise! If 
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it does not, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner !’ 

‘*Am I such as I ought to be with 
regard to my practice? Am I, in my 
private life, wholly devoted to God? 
Am I intent upon this one thing—to 
do in every point not ‘my own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me’? 
Do I carefully and resolutely abstain 
from every evil word and work, ‘from 
all appearance of evil, from all in- 
different things which might lay a 
stumbling-block in the way of the 
weak’? Am I zealous of good works? 
As I have time, do I do good to all 
men, and that in every kind, and in 
as high a degree as I am capable? 

‘“‘How do I behave in the public 
work whereunto I am called—in my 
pastoral character? Am I a pattern 
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to my flock in word, in behaviour, 
in love, in spirit, in faith, in purity? 
Is my word, my daily conversation, 
‘always in grace,’ always ‘meet to 
minister grace to the hearers’? Is 
my behaviour suitable to the dignity 
_ of my calling? Do I walk as Christ 
also walked? Does the love of God 
and man not only fill my heart, but 
shine through my whole conversation ? 
Is the spirit, the temper which appears 
in all my words and actions, such as 
allows me to say with humble bold- 
ness, ‘Herein be ye followers of me 
as I am of Christ’? Do I in every- 
thing see ‘Him who is invisible’? 
And, ‘beholding with open face the 
glory of the Lord,’ am I ‘changed 
into the same image from glory to 
glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord’ ?”’ 
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‘*But when, out of his ample breast, 
he gave his great voice pass, 
And words that flew about our ears 
like drifts of winter snow, 
None thenceforth might contend with him, 
though nought admired for show.” 
Homer’s //iad. 


The Preacher: His Gifts 


HILE Wesley lays great stress 

on the need of what he desig- 
nates ‘‘grace”’ in a preacher, he is 
almost equally emphatic in regard to 
gifts. His enumeration of these, which 
he divides into natural and acquired, 
may not be in all its details such as 
would be made by a writer of to-day, 
yet, in its broad outlines, it covers 
what are the requisites of an effective 
ministry in all times. 


I 

Among natural gifts he includes, 
‘‘Fzrst, a good understanding, a clear 
apprehension, a sound judgment, and 
a capacity of reasoning with some 
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closeness. Is not this necessary in 
a high degree for the work of the 
ministry ? . Otherwise, how will he be 
able to understand the various states 
of those under his care, or to steer 
them through a thousand difficulties 
and dangers to the haven where they 
would be? Is it not necessary with 
respect to the numerous enemies whom 
he has to encounter? Can a fool cope 
with all the men that know not God, 
and with all the spirits of darkness ? 
Nay, he will neither be aware of the 
devices of Satan nor the craftiness of 
his children. 

‘‘Secondly. Is it not highly expe- 
dient that a guide of souls should have 
likewise some liveliness and readiness 
of thought? Or how will he be able, 
when need requires, to ‘answer a fool 
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according to his folly’? How fre- 
quent is this need, seeing we almost 
everywhere meet with those empty, 
yet petulant creatures, who are far 
‘wiser in their own eyes than seven 
men who can render a reason’? 
Reasoning, therefore, is not the 
weapon to be used with them. 
You cannot deal with them thus. 
They scorn being convinced; nor 
can they be silenced but in their 
own way.” 

A very pertinent illustration of this 
ability to ‘‘answer a fool according to 
his folly” is afforded by a story told 
of Wesley himself. It is said that in 
walking along the street he was 
rudely jostled by an arrogant fellow, 
who said, ‘‘I never give the wall to 
a fool.” ‘‘I always do,” responded 
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Wesley, and, stepping on one side, 
passed quietly on. 

‘‘ Thirdly. To a sound understand- 
ing, and a lively turn of thought, 
should be joined a good memory ; if 
it may be, ready, that you may make 
whatever occurs in reading or conver- 
sation your own. ‘Every scribe in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven,’ 
every teacher fitted for his work ‘is 
like a householder who bringeth out 
of his treasures things new and old.’”’ 


II 


‘As to acquired endowments, can 
he take one step aright, without a 
competent share of knowledge, a 
knowledge, 

“* First, of his own office; of the 
high trust in which he stands, the 
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important work to which he is called ? 
Is there any hope that a man should 
discharge his office well if he knows 
not what it is; that he should acquit 
himself faithfully of a trust the very 
nature whereof he does not under- 
stand? 

“¢ Secondly. No less necessary is a 
knowledge of the Scriptures which 
teach us how to teach others; yea, 
a knowledge of all the Scriptures ; 
seeing scripture interprets scripture, 
one part fixing the sense of another. 
So that, whether it be true or not that 
every good textuary is a good divine, 
it is certain none can be a good divine 
who is not a good textuary. None 
else can be mighty in the Scriptures ; 
able both to instruct, and to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers. 
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‘¢ Thirdly. But can he do this in 
the most effectual manner without a 
knowledge of the original tongues ? 
Without this will he not frequently 
be at a stand, | even’ as) tor texts 
which regard practice only? But 
he will be under still greater diffi- 
culties with respect to controverted 
scriptures. He will be ill able to 
rescue these out of the hands of 
any man of learning that would 
pervert them: for wherever an appeal 
is made to the original his mouth is 
stopped at once. 

‘“‘ Fourthly. Is not a knowledge of 
profane history likewise, of ancient 
customs, of chronology and geo- 
graphy, though not absolutely neces- 
sary, yet highly expedient for him 
that would thoroughly understand 
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the Scriptures; since the want even 
of this knowledge is but poorly sup- 
plied by reading the comments of 
other men? 

“Fifthly. Some knowledge of the 
sciences, also, is, to say the least, 
equally expedient. Nay, may we not 
say that the knowledge of one (whether 
art or science), although now quite 
unfashionable, is even necessary next, 
and in order to the knowledge of the 
Scripture itself? I mean logic. For 
what is this, if rightly understood, but 
the art of good sense, of apprehend- 
ing things clearly, judging truly, and 
reasoning conclusively? What is it, 
viewed in another light, but the art 
of learning and teaching, whether by 
convincing or persuading? What is 
there, then, in the whole compass of 
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science to be desired in comparison 
of it? 

“Is not some acquaintance with 
what has been termed the second 
part of logic (metaphysics), if not so 
necessary as this, yet highly expe- 
dient, (1) In order to clear our appre- 
hension (without which it is impossible 
either to judge correctly, or to reason 
closely or conclusively) by ranging our 
ideas under general heads? And (2) 
in order to understand many useful 
writers, writers who can hardly be 
understood without it? 

‘Should not a minister be ac- 
quainted too with at least the general 
grounds of natural philosophy? Is 
not this a great help to the accurate 
understanding of several passages of 
Scripture? Assisted by this, he may 
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himself comprehend, and on proper 
occasions explain to others, how the 
invisible things of God are seen from 
the creation of the world; how ‘the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork,’ 
till they cry out, ‘O Lord, how mani- 
fold are Thy works, in wisdom Thou 
hast made them all’ ?”’ 

It must be borne in mind that the 
term ‘natural philosophy” meant in 
Wesley’s days the investigation of ‘the 
physical laws and processes of nature, 
and is practically synonymous with 
what we now speak of as natural 
science. Wesley’s recommendation of 
this as a branch of knowledge highly 
desirable for ministers to cultivate is 
greatly strengthened by the wider out- 
look and far-reaching generalisations 
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of modern research, and by the adop- 
tion in all species of inquiry of the 
scientific method. Not only is our 
survey of the material universe far 
more comprehensive than that of 
the eighteenth century, but history, 
theology, scripture, revelation, and 
all kindred matters, instead of being 
accepted on their own testimony, are 
subjected to keen analytical processes, 
and appreciated by the results. The 
minister to whom all this is an un- 
known land will find himself hopelessly 
unfitted to cope with the questions 
of the hour, and will be in danger 
through his ignorance of augmenting 
a scepticism which in the pulpit he 
deplores. 

“It must be allowed, indeed, that 
some of these branches of knowledge 
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are not so indispensably necessary as 
the rest, and therefore no thinking 
man will condemn the Fathers of the 
Church for having, in all ages and 
nations, appointed some to the minis- 
try who, suppose they had the capacity, 
yet had not had the opportunity of 
attaining them. But what excuse is 
this for one who has the opportunity 
and makes no use of it? What can 
be urged for a person who has had an 
University education if he does not 
understand them all? Certainly, sup- 
posing him to have any capacity, to 
have common understanding, he is 
inexcusable before God and man. 

‘¢ Sixthly. Can any who _ spend 
several years in those seats of learn- 
ing be excused if they do not add to 
that of the languages and sciences, 
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the knowledge of. the Fathers, the 
most authentic commentators on 
Scripture, as being both nearest the 
fountain, and eminently endued with 
that Spirit by whom all Scripture was 
given.” 

Whatever other advantages may 
accrue from a study of the Fathers, 
it will hardly be admitted to-day that 
they are ‘‘the most authentic com- 
mentators on Scripture.” If our judg- 
ment were to be submitted to them 
as such, possibly additions would be 
made to our beliefs of which Wesley 
himself would find it difficult to ap- 
prove. In his Votes on the New 
Testament he availed himself of the 
most recent results of scholarship, 
and we shall not act unwisely to 
follow his example, even though in 
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so doing we do not always find our- 
selves in accord with the opinions of 
the Fathers. 

‘* Seventhly. There is yet another 
branch of knowledge highly necessary 
for a clergyman, and that is, know- 
ledge of the world; a knowledge of 
men, of their maxims, tempers, and 
manners, such as they occur in real 
life. Without this he will be liable 
to receive much hurt, and capable of 
doing little good; as he will not 
know either how to deal with men 
according to the vast variety of their 
characters, or to preserve himself from 
those who almost in every place lie 
in wait to deceive. 

‘How nearly allied to this is the 
discernment of spirits, so far as it 
may be acquired by diligent observa- 
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tion! And can a guide of souls be 
without it? If he is, is he not liable 
to stumble at every step? 

“‘ Fighthly. Can he be without an 
eminent share of prudence, that most 
uncommon thing which is_ usually 
called common-sense ? 

‘‘ Minthly. Next to prudence or 
common-sense (if it be not included 
therein) a clergyman ought certainly 
to have some degree of good breed- 
ing. I mean address, easiness, and 
propriety of behaviour, wherever his 
lot is cast. Perhaps, one might add, 
he should have (though not the state- 
liness, for he is ‘the servant of all,’ 
yet) all the courtesy of a gentle- 
man, joined with the correctness of 
a scholar. Do we want a pattern of 
this? We have one in St. Paul, even 
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before Felix, Festus, King Agrippa. 
One can scarcely help thinking he 
was one of the best-bred men, one 
of the finest gentlemen in the world. 
O, that we likewise had the skill 
to ‘please all men for their good 
unto edification’! In order to this, 
especially in our public ministrations, 
would not one wish for a strong, clear, 
musical voice and a good delivery, 
both with regard to pronunciation and 
action? I name these here, because 
they are far more acquirable than has 
been commonly imagined. A remark- 
ably weak and untunable voice has by 
steady application become strong and 
agreeable. Those who stammered 
almost at every word have learned to 
speak clearly and plainly. And many 
who were eminently ungraceful in their 
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pronunciation and awkward in their 
gesture have in some time, by art and 
labour, not only corrected that awk- 
wardness of action and ungracefulness 
of utterance, but have become ex- 
cellent in both, and in these respects 
likewise the ornaments of their pro- 
fession. 

‘‘What may greatly encourage those 
who give themselves up to the work, 
with regard to all these endowments, 
many of which cannot be attained 
without considerable labour, is this: 
they are assured of being assisted in 
all their labour by Him who teacheth 
man knowledge. And who teacheth 
like Him? Who, like Him, giveth 
wisdom to the simple? How easy it 
is for Him, (if we desire it, and be- 
lieve that He is both able and willing 
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to do this) by the powerful, though 
secret influences of His Spirit, to 
open and enlarge our understanding, 
to strengthen all our faculties, to bring 
to our remembrance whatsoever things 
are needful, and to fix and sharpen our 
attention to them; so that we may 
profit above all who depend wholly 
on themselves, in whatever may qualify 
us for the Master’s work !”’ 


Subjects of Preaching 


‘* By preaching of God’s Word the glory 
of God is enlarged, faith is nourished, and 
charity increased. By it the ignorant is 
instructed, the negligent exhorted and ex- 
cited, the stubborn rebuked, the weak con- 
science comforted, and to all those that sin 
of malicious wickedness the wrath of God 
is threatened. By preaching also due 
obedience to Christian princes and magis- 
trates is planted in the hearts of subjects : 
for obedience proceedeth of conscience ; 
conscience is grounded upon the Word of 
God ; the Word of God worketh his effect 
by preaching.”—Zdmund Grindal, m a 
Letter to Queen Elizabeth. 


Subjects of Preaching 


HE subjects with which Wesley 

deals in his remarks on preach- 
ing are subjects suggested by the exi- 
gencies of his own experience. He 
does not discuss the matter in the 
abstract, but always from a practical 
point of view, and with special refer- 
ence to such phases of it as are forced 
upon his attention by the inquiries 
of correspondents or the needs and 
circumstances of his hearers. Hence 
what we get is not a general view, but 
fragmentary disconnected glimpses. 
Meagre as the treatment is, however, 
it is important because of the light 
which it throws upon certain aspects 
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of his work, and by reflection on 
analogous features in our own. 

Complaint is sometimes made to- 
day, for instance, that the pulpit does 
not give sufficient prominence to the 
future punishment of the wicked, that 
the fears of men are not appealed 
to so frequently and effectually as 
in the past. In view of this, the 
peep afforded into Wesley’s mind by 
the following extract from a letter 
to Mr. John Smith) aa gagee, 14 
interesting :— 

His correspondent asks: ‘‘ But may 
not love itself constrain us to lay 
before men ‘the terrors of the Lord’? 
And is it not better that sinners 
should be terrified now than that 
they should sleep on and awake in 
hell 2\; 
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Wesley replies: ‘‘I have known 
exceeding happy effects of this, even 
upon men of strong understanding ; 
yet I agree with you that there is 
little good to be done by ‘the pro- 
fuse throwing about of hell and 
damnation.’”’ 

That the founder of Methodism 
experienced difficulty in bringing his 
hearers to lay sufficient stress on 
the ethical claims of Christianity is 
evident from the following entries 
in his Journal, and there are prob- 
ably few who will maintain that men 
are sO improved as not to require 
to-day the preaching so much needed 
then :— 

“‘In preaching on those words, 
‘Set thy house in order; for thou 
shalt die and not live,’ I took 
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occasion to exhort all who had 
not done it already, to settle their 
temporal affairs without delay. Let 
not any man who reads these words 
put it off a day longer!”—The 
Journal, 1779. 

‘IT preached from 1 Corinthians 
Xiii. I, 2, 3, in utter defiance of their 
common saying, ‘He is a good man, 
though he has bad tempers.’ Nay, if 
he has bad tempers, he is no more a 
good man than the devil is a good 
angel.” —The Journal, 1784. 

‘In the evening I preached in the 
town hall at Cardiff, and showed the 
scriptural meaning of that much-mis- 
taken word, ‘A Christian.’’—7Zzhe 
Journal, 1784. 

‘‘T strongly enforced the necessity 
of that humble, gentle, patient love, 
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which is the very essence of true 
religion.” —Zhe Journal, 1784. 

“‘T strongly enforced St. James’s 
beautiful description of ‘the wisdom 
from above.’ How hard it is to fix, 
even on serious hearers, a lasting 
sense of the nature of true religion! 
Let it be right opinions, right modes 
of worship, or anything rather than 
right tempers.” —The Journal, 1785. 

That teaching, thoroughly practical 
and yet based on evangelical prin- 
ciples, characterised his coadjutors as 
well as himself is manifest. 

In A Short Address to the In- 
habztants of Ireland (1749) he thus 
describes the teaching of the first 
Methodist preachers :— 

“The doctrines they constantly 
teach are these: That religion does 
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not consist in xegatzves only—in not 
taking the name of God in vain, in 
not robbing or murdering our neigh- 
bour, in bare abstaining from evil of 
any or every kind; but is a veal, 
posetzve thing: That it does not con- 
sist in externals only—in attending 
the church and sacrament (although 
all these things they approve and 
recommend), in using all the means 
of grace, or in works of charity (com- 
monly so called) superadded to works 
of piety; but that it is properly and 
strictly a principle within, seated in 
the inmost soul, and thence manifest- 
ing itself by these outward fruits on 
all suitable occasions. 

‘‘They insist that nothing deserves 
the name of religion but a virtuous 
heart, producing a virtuous life: a 
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complication of justice, mercy, and 
truth, of every right and amiable tem- 
per, beaming forth from the deepest 
recesses of the mind, in a series of 
wise and generous actions. 
““*Compositum, jus, fasque animo, sanc- 
tosque recessus 


Mentis, et incoctum generose pectus 
honesto.’ * 


‘These are their constant doctrines. 
It is true they occasionally touch on 
abundance of other things. Thus 
they frequently maintain that there 
is an inseparable connection between 
virtue and happiness, that none but 


* This quotation from Persius is thus translated 
by Drummond :— 
‘*Let me present a mind 
Which civil and religious duties bind ; 
A guileless heart, which no dark secret knows, 
But with the generous love of virtue glows.” 
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a virtuous (or, as they usually express 
it, a religious) man can be happy, and 
that every man is happy in the same 
proportion as he is truly religious, 
seeing a contented mind (according 
to them), a cheerful, thankful, joyous 
acquiescence in every disposal of that 
Sovereign Wisdom who governs both 
heaven and earth, if it be not an 
essential branch of religion, is, at 
least, a necessary consequence of it. 
On all proper occasions they strongly 
recommend, on the one hand, the 
most intense love of our country ; on 
the other the firmest loyalty to our 
Prince, abstracted from all views of 
private interest. They likewise take 
every opportunity of enforcing the 
absolute necessity of sobriety and 
temperance, of unwearied industry in 
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the works of our calling, of moral 
honesty in all its branches, and, 
particularly, in the discharge of all 
relative duties, without which, they 
say, religion is vain. But all these 
they recommend on that one single 
ground—the love of God and of all 
mankind—declaring them to be of no 
avail if they do not spring from this 
love, as well as terminate and centre 
therein.”’ 

The comparative merits of faith and 
works were more ardently discussed 
in Wesley’s day, and the antithesis 
between the Law and the Gospel 
more strongly accentuated. Many 
preachers delighted in expatiating 
on the privileges and enjoyments of 
religion, forgetful of its duties. Such 
teaching was a fruitful source of Anti- 
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nomianism, and awoke in Wesley’s 
breast an indignation that found at 
times vehement expression. He had 
scanty tolerance for those who under 
the plea of preaching ‘‘gospel ser- 
mons” ignored the obligations of 
morality, and produced in _ their 
hearers a flabby, self-indulgent emo- 
tionalism. Times have changed for 
the better in this respect; but there 
are still some who need the benefit 
of his strictures; and who may be 
induced to entertain stronger, more 
bracing views of gospel teaching 
through the perusal of the following 
excerpts. 
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PREACHING THE LAW 

From a letter to Mr. Joseph Cown- 
ley (1750):— 

‘‘T see a danger you are in, which 
perhaps you do not see yourself. Is 
it not most pleasing to me, as well as 
you, to be always preaching of the 
love of God? And is there not 
a time when we are peculiarly led 
thereto, and find a peculiar bless- 
ing therein? Without doubt, so it 
igo) But yet it would be utterly 
wrong and unscriptural to preach 
of nothing else. Let the law always 
prepare for the gospel. I scarce 
ever spoke more earnestly here of 
the love of God in Christ than last 
night: but it was after I had been 
tearing the unawakened in pieces. 
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Go and do thou likewise. It is true 
the love of God in Christ alone feeds 
his children ; but even they are to be 
guided as well as fed; yea, and often 
physicked too: And the bulk of our 
hearers must be purged before they 
are fed; else we only feed the disease. 
Beware of all honey. It is the best 
extreme; but it is an extreme.” 

From a ‘‘ Letter on Preaching 
Christ’ (1751) :— 

“‘T mean by preaching the gospel, 
preaching the love of God to sinners, 
preaching the life, death, resurrection, 
and intercession of Christ, with all 
the blessings which, in consequence 
thereof, are freely given to true be- 
lievers. 

‘‘By preaching the law, 1 mean ex- 
plaining and enforcing the commands 
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of Christ, briefly comprised in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

*‘T think the right method of 
preaching is this: At our first be- 
ginning to preach at any place, after 
a general declaration of the love of 
God to sinners, and His willingness 
that they should be saved, to preach 
the law, in the strongest, the closest, 
the most searching manner possible ; 
only intermixing the gospel here and 
there, and showing it, as it were, afar 
off. 

‘* After more and more persons are 
convinced of sin, we may mix more 
and more of the gospel, in order to 
‘beget faith,’ to raise into spiritual 
life those whom the law hath slain; 
but this is not to be done too hastily 
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neither. Therefore it is not expedient 
wholly to omit the law; not only be- 
cause we may well suppose that many 
of our hearers are still unconvinced ; 
but because otherwise there is a 
danger that many who are convinced 
will heal their own wounds slightly ; 
therefore it is only in private converse 
with a thoroughly convinced sinner 
that we should preach nothing but 
the gospel. 

‘‘Tf, indeed, we could suppose a 
whole congregation to be thus con- 
vinced, we should need to preach 
only the gospel; and the same we 
might do if our whole congregation 
were supposed to be newly justified. 
But when these grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of Christ, a wise 
builder would preach the law to them 
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again; only taking particular care to 
place every part of it in a gospel 
light, as not only a command, but a 
privilege also, as a branch of the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. 


“‘By preaching the law in the 
manner above described he would 
teach them how to walk in Him 
whom they. had received. Yea, and 
the same means would both sustain 
and increase their spiritual life. For 
the commands are food as well as the 
promises; food equally wholesome, 
equally substantial. These also, duly 
applied, not only direct but likewise 
nourish and strengthen the soul. 


‘¢ According to this model I should 
advise every preacher continually to 
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preach the law; the law grafted upon, 
tempered by, and animated with, the 
spirit of the gospel. I advise him to 
declare, explain, and enforce every 
command of God; but meantime to 
declare in every sermon (and the 
more explicitly the better) that the 
first and great command to a Chris- 
tian is—Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that Christ is all in all, our 
‘wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption’; that all life, 
love, strength are from Him alone, 
and all freely given to us through 
faith, And it will ever be found 
that the law thus preached both en- 
lightens and strengthens the soul; 
that it both nourishes and teaches ; 
that it is the guide, ‘food, medicine, 
and stay’ of the believing soul.” 
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GOSPEL PREACHING 


From a letter to his brother Charles 
(1772) -— 

“If we duly join faith and works 
in all our preaching, we shall not fail 
of a blessing. But of all preaching, 
what is usually called gospel preach- 
ing is the most useless, if not the 
most mischievous: a dull, yea, or 
lively harangue on the sufferings of 
Christ, or salvation by faith, without 
strongly inculcating holiness. I see, 
more and more, that this naturally 
tends to drive holiness out of the 
world.” 


From a ‘‘Letter on Preaching 
Christ”? (1751) :— 

‘“‘The gospel preachers, so called, 
corrupt their hearers; they vitiate 
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their taste, so that they cannot relish 
sound doctrine ; and spoil their appe- 
tite, so that they cannot turn it into 
nourishment; they, as it were, feed 
them with sweetmeats, till the genuine 
wine of the kingdom seems quite 
insipid to them. They give them 
cordial upon cordial, which makes 
them all life and spirit for the 
present; but, meantime, their appe- 
tite is destroyed, so that they can 
neither retain nor digest the pure 
milk of the word.” 


‘‘T showed in the evening what the 
Gospel is, and what it is to preach 
the Gospel. The next evening I ex- 
plained at large the wrong and right 
sense of ‘ Ye are saved by faith.’ And 
many saw how miserably they had 
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been abused by those vulgarly called 
Gospel Preachers.” — Zhe /ournal, 
1776. 

‘*We had a plain, useful sermon 
from the vicar, though some said, 
Mlle did not preach the Gospel.’ 
He preached what these men have | 
great need to hear, lest they seek 
death in the error of their life.””— 
The Journal, 1777. 


From a letter to Miss Bishop 
(1778) -— 

“‘T find more profit in sermons on 
either good tempers or good works 
than in what are vulgarly called gospel 
sermons. That term has now become 
a mere cant word: I wish none of 
our society would use it. It has no 
determinate meaning. Let but a 
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pert, self-sufficient animal, that has 
neither sense nor grace, bawl out 
something about Christ, or His 
blood, or justification by faith, and 
his hearers cry out, ‘What a fine 
gospel sermon!’ Surely the Metho- 
dists have not so learned Christ!” 


The Use and Cultivation 
‘of the Voice 


I 


‘“*The Persian poet Saadi tells us that 
a person with a disagreeable voice was 
reading the Koran aloud, when a holy 
man, passing by, asked what was his 
monthly stipend. He answered, ‘Nothing 
at all.’ ‘But why then do you take so 
much trouble?’ He replied, ‘I read for 
the sake of God.’ The other rejoined: 
‘For God’s sake do not read; for if you 
read the Koran in this manner you will 
destroy the splendour of Islamism.’” 
EMERSON. 


The Use and Cultivation 
of the Voice 


N the preface to Wesley’s Works 
the editor observes: ‘‘ Judging 
from internal evidence the following 
tracts are believed not to have been 
originally written by Mr. Wesley; but 
as the means of ascertaining their 
authors were not at hand, they have 
been again inserted in his works.” 
In the list that follows is included— 
Directions Concerning Pronunciation 
and Gesture, contained in volume xiii. 
It may seem presumptuous to ques- 
tion the editor’s judgment, and yet 
these directions can hardly be read 
without feeling that they manifest the 
“‘terseness, perspicuity, simplicity, 
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and force’”’ which he enumerates as 
the characteristics of Wesley’s style. 
If internal evidence is to decide the 
matter, there seems to be no reason 
to believe. that Wesley did not write 
them, seeing that in their practical 
directness and pithiness of phrasing 
they are strikingly akin to other utter- 
ances, about which no doubt is raised. 

In any case, the fact that they have 
come to be included in his works, and 
that he read them with his preachers, * 
would seem to indicate plainly his 
strong approval of them, and be- 
lieving that they abound in valuable 
hints for young preachers, I have not 
hesitated to reproduce them in full, 
with such comments as may serve to 
enforce their teaching. 

* Journal, ii. p. 128. 
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Section I 


‘* How we may speak so as to be heard 
wzethout difficulty and wth pleasure. 


“‘T. Before we enter upon particu- 
lar rules, I would advise all who can 

**(1) To study the art of speaking 
betimes, and to practise it as often as 
possible before they have contracted 
any of the common imperfections or 
vices of speaking; for these may 
easily be avoided at first, but when 
they are once learned, it is extremely 
difficult to unlearn them. 

‘**T advise all young persons, 

(2) To be governed in speaking, as 
in all other things, by reason rather 
than example, and, therefore, to have 
an especial care whom they imitate 
therein, and to imitate only what is 
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right in their manner of speaking, not 
their blemishes and imperfections. 

‘‘T]. The first business of a speaker 
is so to speak that he may be heard 
and understood with ease. In order 
to this it is a great advantage to have 
a clear, strong voice ; such, at least, as 
will fill the place where you speak, so 
as to be heard by every person in it. 
To strengthen a weak voice, read or 
speak something aloud for at least 
half an hour every morning ; but take 
care not to strain your voice at first. 
Begin low, and raise it by degrees to 
the height. 

‘‘TII. If you are apt to falter in 
your speech, read something in private 
daily, and pronounce every word and 
syllable so distinctly that they may all 
have their full sound and _ propor- 
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tion. If you are apt to stammer at 
such and such expressions, take par- 
ticular care first to pronounce them 
plainly. When you are able to do 
this, you may learn to pronounce them 
more fluently at your leisure. 

‘The chief faults of speaking are :— 

**(1) The speaking too loud. This 
is disagreeable to the hearers, as well 
as inconvenient for the speaker. For 
they must impute it either to ignorance 
or affectation, which is never so inex- 
cusable as in preaching. 

‘‘Every man’s voice should indeed 
fill the place where he speaks; but if 
it exceeds its natural key, it will be 
neither sweet, nor soft, nor agreeable, 
were it only on this account, that he 
cannot then give every word its proper 
and distinguishing sound. 
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‘‘(2) The speaking too low. This 
is, of the two, more disagreeable than 
the former. Take care, therefore, to 
keep between the extremes, to pre- 
serve the key—the command of your 
voice, and to adapt the loudness of 
it to the place where you are, or 
the number of persons to whom you 
speak. 

‘Tn order to this, consider whether 
your voice be naturally loud or low; 
and if it incline to either extreme, 
correct this first in your ordinary con- 
versation. If it be too low, converse 
with those that are deaf; if too loud, 
with those who speak softly. 

**(3) The speaking in a thick, 
cluttering manner. Some persons 
mumble, or swallow some words or 
syllables, and do not utter the rest 
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articulately or distinctly. This is 
sometimes owing to a natural de- 
fect, sometimes to a sudden flutter 
of spirits, but oftener to a bad habit. 

‘“To cure this, accustom yourself, 
both in conversation and reading, 
to pronounce every word distinctly. 
Observe how full a sound some give 
to every word, and labour to imitate 
them. If no other way avail, do as 
Demosthenes did, who cured himself 
of this natural defect by repeating 
orations every day with pebbles in 
his mouth.” 

This legend of Demosthenes has 
served a pretty turn among the 
teachers of elocution, but it is doubt- 
ful if any of them have ever sought 
to verify it in practice. Pebbles in 
his mouth would probably be of as 
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much value to a man in speaking 
as peas in his boots would be in 
walking. He might, as the pilgrim 
did, boil his peas, but pebbles are 
less easily softened, and choking 
would seem to be a much more 
likely outcome of their employment 
than fluency. 

‘*(4) The speaking too fast. This 
is a common fault, but not a little 
one, particularly when we speak of 
the things of God. It may be cured 
by habituating yourself to attend to 
the weight, sense, and propriety of 
every word you speak. 

‘(5) The speaking too slow is not 
a common fault, and when we are 
once warned of it it may be easily 
avoided.” 

Rapid speech, if it be distinct, is 
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not disagreeable—indeed, is often im- 
pressive—but a tediously slow utter- 
ance wearies and irritates the listener. 
The late Dr. Punshon spoke with 
great rapidity, but his enunciation 
was so clear as to make the speed 
a positive gain. When words come 
so slowly that the hearer feels as if 
he wanted to help the speaker on, 
more than half the joy of listening 
departs. 

**(6) The speaking with an irregu- 
lar, desultory, and uneven voice, raised 
or depressed unnaturally or unreason- 
ably. To cure this you should take 
care not to begin your periods either 
too high or too low, for that would 
necessarily lead you to an unnatural 
and improper variation of the voice. 
And remember never either to raise 
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or sink your voice without a particu- 
lar reason, arising either from the 
length of the period or the sense or 
spirit of what you speak. 

**(7) But the greatest and most 
common fault of all is the speaking 
with a tone. Some have a womanish, 
squeaking tone; some a singing or 
canting one; some a high, swelling, 
theatrical tone, laying too much 
emphasis on every sentence; some 
have an awful, solemn tone; others 
an odd, whimsical, whining one, not 
to be expressed in words. 

‘*To avoid all kinds of unnatural 
tones the only rule is this: En- 
deavour to speak in public just as 
you do in common conversation. 
Attend to your subject, and deliver 
it in the same manner as if you were 
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talking of it to a friend. This, if 
carefully observed, will correct both 
this and almost all the other faults 
of a bad pronunciation. 

‘For a good pronunciation is noth- 
ing but a natural, easy, and graceful 
variation of the voice, suitable to the 
nature and importance of the senti- 
ments we deliver. 

“TV. If you would be heard with 
pleasure, in order to make the deepest 
impression on your hearers, First, 
study to render your voice as soft and 
sweet as possible; and the more if 
it be naturally harsh, hoarse, or ob- 
streperous ; which may be cured by 
constant exercise. By carefully using 
this every morning, you may in a 
short time wear off these defects and 
contract such a smooth and tuneful 
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delivery as will recommend whatever 
you speak. 

“‘Secondly, labour to avoid the 
odious custom of coughing and spit- 
ting while you are speaking. And if 
at some time you cannot wholly avoid 
it, yet take care you do not stop in 
the middle of a sentence, but only at 
such times as will least interrupt the 
sense of what you are delivering. 

“‘ Above all take care, Thirdly, to 
vary your voice according to the matter 
on which you speak. Nothing more 
grates the ear than a voice still in the 
same key. And yet nothing is more 
common, although this monotony is 
not only unpleasant to the ear, but 
destroys the effect of what is spoken. 

‘‘The best way to learn how to 
vary the voice is to observe common 
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discourse. Take notice how you speak 
yourself in ordinary conversation, and 
how others speak on various occasions. 
After the very same manner you are 
to vary your voice in public, allowing 
for the largeness of the place and the 
distance of the hearers.” 

What impresses one in these direc- 
tions in theircommon-sense. Wesley 
in this, as in most other matters, was 
one of the most practical men of his 
time ; as quick to suggest the remedy 
as to note a fault. And yet over-pre- 
ciseness may beget evils worse than 
those we are here exhorted to avoid. 
Rules are often best kept by violating 
them: seizing the spirit and ignor- 
ing the letter. The way to become 
independent of all precepts is to be 
perfectly natural, and rules are only 
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valuable as they seek to slay them- 
selves, z.e. as they become steps to 
raise us to a height on which we can 
do without them, crumbling under our 
feet as we ascend. Those who are 
servants of the letter, and carry their 
rules with them into the pulpit, may 
attain correctness, but need hardly 
hope for power. In conversation we 
are never happy and successful until 
we forget ourselves in what we are 
saying, and the best public speaking, 
as Wesley wisely reminds us, is only 
conversation in a higher key. The 
man who converses with his congrega- 
tion in a natural, dignified tone will 
impress them much more favourably 
than he who bawls or mumbles as one 
apart. 

In view of its being regarded as a 
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model for more formal modes of utter- 
ance, how important it is to keep our 
ordinary conversation on a high level 
both in substance and manner, avoid- 
ing the inelegant and slipshod forms 
of expression so prevalent to-day. 
With a little attention, and without 
encouraging a pedantic formalism, 
there is no reason why our everyday 
speech may not manifest a correct- 
ness and charm such as will convey 
both instruction and pleasure, and be 
a training for higher and more im- 
portant discourse. The Bishop of 
Durham, in a recent address, said 
so little attention was given to the 
King’s English that it was in danger. 
Only the other day he was shown a 
letter from a young clergyman of 
great ability and fair position, and 
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four-fifths of that letter, he was 
ashamed to say, consisted of slang. 
Slang was well enough in its place, 
but the very opposite when out of it. 
He besought his hearers to maintain 
pure English, and preserve intact the 
grandest language that ever was upon 
the earth. When people grew old they 
were disposed to prophesy, and he 
sometimes thought that the English 
language would soon be nothing else 
but slang and initials. 

Wesley’s dislike of all ungraceful 
peculiarities and extravagances in 
preaching is further evidenced by the 
following extracts :— 

‘CAll particular tones both in prayer 
and preaching should be avoided with 
the utmost care.” —(1758.) 

‘‘Likewise be temperate in speak- 
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ing ; never too loud, never too long ; 
else Satan will befool you; and on 
pretence of being more useful, quite 
disable you from being useful at all.’’— 
Letter to Mr. Thomas Rankin (1765). 

‘Pray warn your young man con- 
tinually (and yourself): ‘Not too 
long or too loud!’’’—Letter to Mr. 
Hopper (1770). 

“Scream no more, at the peril of 
your soul. God now warns you by 
me whom he has set over you. Speak 
as earnestly as you can, but do not 
scream. It was said of our Lord, 
‘He shall not cry’ ; the word properly 
means, He shall not scream. Herein 
be a follower of me as I am of Christ. 
I often speak loud, even vehemently : 
but I never scream, I never strain 
myself; I dare not: I know it would 
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be a sin against God and my own 
soul. Perhaps one reason why that 
good man, Thomas Walsh, yea, and 
John Manners too, were in such 
grievous darkness before they died 
was because they shortened their 
own lives. O John, pray for an 
advisable and teachable temper.’— 
Letter to Mr. John King (1775). 

“‘If John Broadbent has a turn for 
learning languages, by all means let 
him learn Welsh. This will turn to 
good account. And now is his time; 
you can direct and assist him herein. 
Meantime, persuade him to refrain 
from screaming, and he will do well.” 
—Letter to Mr. Walter Churchey 
(1775): 

‘‘T buried the remains of John 
Cowmeadow, another martyr to loud 
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and long preaching. To save his 
life, if possible, when he was half 
dead, I took him to travel with me. 
But it was too late. He revived a 
little, but soon relapsed, and after a 
few months died in peace.” —/ournal 
(1786). 

**T should think brother Jackson 
or Sagar might set the heads of the 
people at Bacup right. Brother Jack- 
son should advise brother Ridall not 
to please the devil by preaching him- 
self to death.” —Letter to Mr. Samuel 
Bardsley (1787). 


The Use and Cultivation 
of the Voice 


II 


‘*In the church I call him only a good 
reader who can read sense and poetry into 
any hymn in the hymn-book. Plutarch, in 
his enumeration of the ten Greek orators, 
is careful to mention their excellent voices, 
and the pains bestowed by some of them 
in training these. What character, what 
infinite variety belong to the voice? some- 
times it is a flute, sometimes a trip-ham- 
mer; what range of force! In moments of 
clearer thought or deeper sympathy, the 
voice will attain a music and penetration 
which surprises the speaker as much as the 
auditor ; he also is a sharer of the higher 
wind that blows over his strings.” 

EMERSON, 


The Use and Cultivation 
of the Voice 


Section II 


‘* General Rules for the Variation 
of the Vozce 


I 


. HE voice may be varied in 

three ways: First, as to height 
or lowness; Secondly, as to vehemence 
or softness; Thirdly, as to swiftness 
or slowness. 

*‘And (1) as to height, a medium 
between the extremes is carefully to 
be observed. You must neither strain 
your voice by raising it always to 
the highest note it can reach, nor 
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sink it always to the lowest note, 
which would be to murmur rather 
than to speak. 

‘*(2) As to vehemence, have a care 
how you force your voice to the last 
extremity. You cannot hold this long 
without danger of its cracking and 
failing you on a sudden. Nor yet 
ought you to speak in too faint and 
remiss a manner, which destroys all 
the force and energy of what is 
spoken. 

“*(3) As to swiftness, you ought to 
moderate the voice so as to avoid all 
precipitation, otherwise you give the 
hearers no time to think, and so are 
not likely either to convince or to 
persuade them. Yet neither should 
you speak slower than men generally 
do in common conversation. It is a 
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fault to draw out your words too 
slow, or to make needless breaks or 
pauses. Nay, to drawl is (of the 
two) worse than to hurry. The 
speech ought not to drop, but to 
flow along. But then it ought to 
flow like a gliding stream, not as a 
rapid torrent. 

mir Yet let it be observed that 
the medium I recommend does not 
consist in an indivisible point. It 
admits of a considerable latitude. As 
to the height or lowness of the voice, 
there are five or six notes whereby 
it may be varied between the highest 
and the lowest, so here is abundant 
room for variation, without falling 
into either extreme. There is also 
sufficient room between the extremes 
of violence and of softness to pro- 
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nounce either more vehemently or 
more mildly, as different subjects 
may require. And as to swiftness 
or slowness, though you avoid both 
extremes, you may nevertheless speak 
faster or slower, and that in several 
degrees, as best answers the subject 
and passions of your discourse. 

“‘TII. But it should likewise be 
observed that the voice ought not 
to be varied too hastily in any of 
these respects; but the difference is 
to be made by degrees, and almost 
insensibly ; too sudden a change 
being unnatural and affected, and 
consequently disagreeable to the 
hearers.” 


Use and Cultivation of Voice 


Section III 


“* Particular Rules for Varying the 
Voice 


**(z) If you speak of natural things 
merely to make the hearers under- 
stand them, there needs only a clear 
and distinct voice. But if you would 
display the wisdom and power of God 
therein, do it with a stronger and 
more solemn accent. 

‘*(2) The good and honourable 
actions of men should be described 
with a full and lofty accent; wicked 
and infamous actions with a strong 
and earnest voice, and such a tone as 
expresses horror and detestation. 

‘*(3) In congratulating the happy 
events of life we speak with a lively 
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and cheerful accent; in relating mis- 
fortunes (as in funeral orations) with 
a slow and mournful one. 

‘‘(4) The voice should also be 
varied according to the greatness or 
importance of the subject, it being 
absurd either to speak in a lofty 
manner where the subject is of little — 
concern, or to speak of great and 
important affairs with a low, uncon- 
cerned, and familiar voice. 

*¢(5) On all occasions let the things 
you are to speak be deeply imprinted 
on your own heart; and when you 
are sensibly touched yourself, you 
will easily touch others by adjusting 
your voice to every passion which you 
feel.” 

This paragraph contains the essence 
of all these rules. The philosophy of 
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the whole matter is: We speak as we 
feel; let the feeling be true, and the 
utterance will correspond. 

One hears it asked sometimes 
whether emphasis should be laid on 
this or that word. Such a question 
never occurs to the mind of him 
who has thoroughly mastered and 
who adequately realises what he has 
to read or speak. It is intelligence 
and imagination that are lacking 
when proper emphasis fails. 

I remember years ago a class of 
younger ministers reading aloud a 
chapter from the Bible, a few verses 
at a turn, under the superintendence 
of an able but somewhat eccentric 
teacher of elocution. When it came 
to the turn of one of the brethren 
whose voice was extremely effeminate, 
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he inquired in a timorous, namby- 
pamby tone, and in direct violation 
of the instructions he had received, 
‘Shall I lay emphasis on such and 
such words, sir?” 

“Go on, sir,’ thundered the irate 
professor. ‘‘You have nothing to do 
with laying emphasis, any more than 
you have to do with laying eggs. 
Go on!” 

The rebuke was rude, but effectual. 
Emphasis, like ornament in archi- 
tecture, 1s always a failure when it 
is laid on from without rather than 
evolved from within. The tongue 
never hesitates as to emphasis in an 
earnest conversation, because it is 
under the domination of feeling, and 
he who puts himself as naturally into 
the speech of the pulpit as he does 
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into that of the fireside will hardly 
fail to give each word its proper tone 
and weight. 

It is not meant that rules are to be 
entirely ignored. For instance, it is a 
common thing in public reading to 
hear the negatives, zo, xot, nor, with 
the prefixes zz, wn, slurred over as if 
they were of little importance. He 
does wisely who makes it a rule to 
accord them due enunciation. What 
a difference, e.g. there is between 
reading— ‘‘ Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, 
because they ave not,” and ‘‘ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are 
not,’’ the voice sustained pathetically 
on the final syllable. 

One may remark in passing also, 
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how frequently the letter i is deprived 
of its due by both preachers and 
choirs, especially the latter, in such 
words as infinity, felicity, eternity, by 
converting it into er, and saying or 
singing infinerty, felicerty, eternerty. 

‘*(6) Love is shown by a soft, 
smooth, and melting voice; hate, by 
asharp and sullen one; joy, by a 
full and flowing one; grief, by a dull, 
languishing tone, sometimes inter- 
rupted by a sigh or groan; fear is 
expressed by a trembling and _ hesi- 
tating voice; boldness, by speaking 
loud and strong; anger is shown by 
a sharp and impetuous tone, taking 
the breath often and speaking short ; 
compassion requires a soft and sub- 
missive voice. 

‘*(7) After the expression of any 
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violent passion, you should gradually 
lower your voice again. Readiness 
in varying it on all kinds of subjects 
as well as passions is best acquired by 
frequently reading or repeating aloud 
either dialogues, select plays, or such 
discourses as come nearest to the 
dramatic style. 

*©(8) You should begin a discourse 
low, both as it expresses modesty 
and as it is best for your voice and 
strength, and yet so as to be heard 
by all that are present. You may 
afterwards rise as the matter shall 
require. The audience likewise, being 
calm and unmoved at first, are best 
suited by a cool and dispassionate 
address. 

**(g) Yet this rule admits of some 
exceptions; for on some extraordinary 
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occasions you may begin a discourse 
abruptly and passionately, and con- 
sequently with a warm and passionate 
accent. 

(10) You may speak a little louder 
in laying down what you design to 
prove, and in explaining it to your 
hearers. But you need not speak 
with any warmth or emotion yet ; it 
is enough if you speak articulately 
and distinctly. 

‘*(11) When you prove your point, 
and refute your adversary’s objections, 
there is need of more earnestness and 
exertion of voice. And here chiefly 
it is that you are to vary your voice, 
according to the rules above recited. 

‘‘(12) A little pause may then pre- 
cede the conclusion, in which you 
may gradually rise to the utmost 
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strength of pronunciation, and finish 
all with a lively, cheerful voice, ex- 
pressing joy and satisfaction. 

**(13) An exclamation requires a 
loud and strong voice, and so does 
an oath or strong asseveration, as, 
‘O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God!’ ‘I call God to record upon 
my soul!’ 

**(14) In a prosopopceia * the voice 
should be varied according to the 
character of the persons introduced ; 
in an apostrophe,} according to the 
circumstances of the person or thing 
to which you address your speech, 
which, if directed either to God or to 


* A figure in rhetoric by which things inanimate are 
spoken of as animated beings. 

+ A direct address to a person or thing in the course 
of a speech. 
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inanimate things, ought to be louder 
than usual. 

“‘(15) In reciting and answering 
objections the voice should be varied 
as if two persons were speaking. 
And so in dialogue, or whenever 
several persons are introduced as dis- 
puting or talking together. 

‘(16) In a climax the voice must 
be gradually raised to answer every 
step of the figure. In an aposiopesis* 
the voice, which was raised to intro- 
duce it, must be lowered consider- 
ably. In an antithesis~ the points 
are to be distinguished, and the 
former to be pronounced with a 
stronger tone than the latter; but in 


* A sudden stopping short and leaving a statement 
unfinished for the sake of effect. 

+ A figure by which contraries are opposed to con- 
traries. 
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an anadiplosis* the word repeated is 
pronounced the second time louder 
and stronger than the first. 

**(17) Take care never to pause in 
the middle of a word or sentence; 
but only where there is such a pause 
in the sense as requires, or, at least, 
allows of it. You may make a short 
pause after every period, and begin 
the next generally a little lower than 
you concluded the last; but on some 
occasions a little higher, which the 
nature of the subject will easily deter- 
mine. 

**(18) I would likewise advise 
every speaker to observe those who 
speak well, that he may not pro- 
nounce any word in an improper 
manner. And in case of doubt let 


* In rhetoric a repetition. 
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him not be ashamed to ask how such 
a word is to be pronounced, or to 
desire others that they would inform 
him whenever they hear him pro- 
nounce any word improperly. 

‘*(19) Lastly, take care not to sink 
your voice too much at the con- 
clusion of a period; but pronounce 
the very last words loud and distinct, 
especially if they have but a weak and 
dull sound of themselves.” 

This final counsel is particularly 
sane. Many a discourse is obscured 
by the common but foolish habit of 
dropping the voice at the end of a 
sentence. The tone that begets ex- 
pectancy in the mind of the listener 
should be preserved to the end of the 
service, and even when the benedic- 
tion is reached, to linger upon the 
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final word with a sustained and up- 
ward intonation is much more con- 
ducive to reverence than a fall which 
indicates that all is over. The sus- 
tained utterance leaves the hearers in 
a stillness they will hardly break by a 
hurried and unseemly exit from the 
_ sanctuary. 


Hints on Gesture 


‘* And these arguments of preaching do 
not consist only in the beauty of the speech 
or greatness of the wisdom touching things 
divine ; but in the feelings, in the gesture 
and fitly-proportioned movement of the 
body and the limbs, to which the instruc- 
tion of the saints comes near when they 
teach the preacher to implore in his open- 
ing the grace of the Holy Spirit, and 
abundantly to shed tears of devotion while 
he is persuading.” —RoGER Bacon. 


Hints on Gesture 


O what has already been ad- 

vanced on the use and cultiva- 
tion of the voice, the directions in 
Wesley’s Works add the following 
hints on gesture. To the man who 
“thinks himself like Demosthenes 
because he employs the same move- 
ment of the arms and body”’ they 
will be of scanty service; but he 
who has learned how to take the 
eye of instruction without letting its 
hand weigh too heavily upon him, 
shall not peruse them in vain. Toa 
public speaker fitting gesture is an 
important acquisition, and though it 
is doubtless best studied with the aid 
of a living teacher, where such oppor- 
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tunity is lacking, the hints here given 
may do something towards supplying 
the deficiency. 

‘‘That this silent language of your 
face and hands may move the affec- 
tions of those that see and hear you, 
it must be well adjusted to the sub- 
ject as well as to the passion which 
you desire either to express or ex- 
cite. It must likewise be free from 
all affectation, and such as appears 
to be the mere natural result, both 
of the things you speak, and of the 
affection that moves you to speak 
them. And the whole is to be so 
managed that there may be nothing 
in all the dispositions and motions of 
your body to offend the eyes of the 
spectators. 

‘‘ But it is more difficult to find out 
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the faults of your gesture than those 
of your pronunciation. For a man 
may hear his own voice, but he 
cannot see his own face. Neither 
can he observe the several motions 
of his own body; at least, but im- 
perfectly. To remedy this you may 
use a large looking-glass, as Demos- 
thenes did, and thereby observe and 
learn to avoid every disagreeable or 
unhandsome gesture. 

‘There is but one way better than 
this, which is to have some excellent 
pattern as often as may be before 
your eyes, and to desire some skilful 
and faithful friend to observe all your 
motions, and inform you which are 
proper and which are not.” 

If preachers could induce their 
friends to render them this simple 
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service, and would themselves accept 
it graciously, many of the mannerisms 
of the pulpit, some of which are ex- 
tremely inelegant, would disappear. 
The admonitions of the friend, more- 
over, would be less likely to foster 
self-consciousness than the revelations 
of the mirror. 

‘“‘As to the motion of the body, 
it ought not to change its place or 
posture every moment; neither, on 
the other hand, to stand, like a stock, 
in one fixed and immovable posture, 
but to move in a natural and graceful 
manner as various circumstances may 
require. 

‘“‘The head ought not to be held 
up too high, nor clownishly thrust 
forward; neither to be cast down, 
and hang, as it were, on the breast ; 
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but to be kept modestly and decently 
upright, in its natural state and posi- 
tion. Farther, it ought neither to be 
kept immovable, as a statue, nor to 
be continually moving and throwing 
itself about. To avoid both ex- 
tremes, it should be turned gently, 
as occasion is, sometimes one way, 
sometimes the other; and at other 
times remain looking straight forward 
to the middle of the auditory. Add 
to this that it ought always to be 
turned on the sarfe side with the 
hands and the body, except in re- 
fusing a thing; for this we do with 
the right hand, turning the head at 
the same time to the left. 

‘* But it is the face which gives the 
greatest life to action. Of this, there- 
fore, you must take the greatest care 
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that nothing may appear disagreeable 
in it, since it is continually in the 
view of all but yourself. And there 
is nothing can prevent this but the 
looking-glass, or a friend who will 
deal familiarly with you. You should 
adapt all its movements to the subject 
you treat of, the passions you would 
raise, and the persons to whom you 
speak. Let love or joy spread a 
cheerfulness over your face; hatred, 
sorrow, or fear, a gloominess. Look 
with gravity and Suthority on your 
inferiors; on your superiors, with 
boldness mixed with respect. 

““You should always be casting 
your eyes on some or other of your 
auditors, and moving them from 
one side to the other, with an air 
of affection and regard, looking 
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them decently in the face, one after 
another, as we do in familiar conver- 
sation. Your aspect should always 
be pleasant, and your looks direct, 
neither severe nor askew; unless you 
desire to express contempt or scorn, 
which may require that particular 
aspect. 

“‘Tf you speak of heaven or things 
above, lift up your eyes; if of things 
beneath, cast them down; and so if 
you speak of things of disgrace ; but 
raise them in calling God to witness, 
or speaking of things wherein you 
glory. 

‘‘The mouth must never be turned 
away; neither must you bite or lick 
your lips, or shrug up your shoulders, 
or lean upon your elbows; all which 
give just offence to the spectators. 
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‘“‘We make use of the hand a 
thousand different ways; only very 
little at the beginning of a discourse. 
Concerning this you may observe the 
rules following: (1) Never clap your 
hands, nor thump the pulpit. (2) 
Use the right hand most; and when 
you use the left, let it be only to 
accompany the other. (3) The right 
hand may be gently applied to the 
breast when you speak of your own 
faculties, heart, or conscience. (4) 
You must begin your action with your 
speech, and end it when you make 
an end of speaking. (5) The hands 
should seldom be lifted higher than 
the eyes, nor let down lower than the 
breast. (6) Your eyes should always 
have your hands in view, so that they 
you speak to may see your eyes, your 
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mouth, and your hands all moving in 
concert with each other, and express- 
ing the same thing. (7) Seldom 
stretch out your arms sideways more 
than half a foot from the trunk of 
your body. (8) Your hands are not 
to be in perpetual motion: this the 
ancients called the babbling of the 
hands. 

‘There are many other things re- 
lating to action, as well as utterance, 
which cannot easily be expressed in 
writing. These you must learn by 
practice; by hearing a good speaker, 
and speaking often before him. 

‘“*But remember, while you are 
actually speaking, you must not be 
studying any other motions, but use 
those that naturally arise from the sub- 
ject of your discourse, from the place 
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where you speak, and the characters 
of the persons whom you address. 

‘‘T would advise you, lastly, to 
observe these rules, so far as things 
permit, even in your common con- 
versation, till you have got a perfect 
habit of observing them, so that 
they are, as it were, natural to you. 
And whenever you hear an eminent 
speaker, observe with the utmost 
attention what conformity there is 
between his action and utterance and 
these rules. You may afterwards 
imitate him at home, till you have 
made his grace your own. And when 
once, by such assistances as these, 
you have acquired a good habit of 
speaking, you will no more need any 
tedious reflections upon this art, but 
will speak as easily as gracefully.” 
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‘‘Preaching was an art which required 
the most careful study, as well as great 
natural gifts, and excellence could not be 
attained without much practice and train- 
ing, yet every young clergyman was 
allowed to go his own way, with little 
help or guidance. And the natural result 
followed ; pulpit oratory had fallen to a 
lower level than ever before. It was past 
praying for, he said; and preachers, if 
they were to be found at all, were only to 
be found among the Nonconformists.” 

Life of Benjamin Jowett. 


Miscellaneous Counsels 


READING 


a EAD the most useful books, 
and that regularly and con- 
stantly. Steadily spend all the morn- 
ing in this employ, or, at least, five 
hours in four-and-twenty. 
laut T read’ only the. Bible.’ 
Then you ought to teach others to 
read only the Bible, and by parity 
of reason, to hear only the Bible. 
But if so, you need preach no more. 
This is rank enthusiasm. If you 
need no book but the Bible, you are 
got above St. Paul. He wanted 
others too. ‘Bring the books,’ says 
he, ‘but especially the parchments,’ 
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those wrote on parchment. ‘But I 
have no taste for reading.’ Contract 
a taste for it by use, or return to your 
trade.” 


Letter. to Mr. John isemiarn 
(1760) :— 

‘‘What has exceedingly hurt you 
in time past, nay, and I fear to this 
day, is want of reading. I scarce 
ever knew a preacher read so little. 
And perhaps, by neglecting it, you 
have lost the taste for it. Hence 
your talent in preaching does not 
increase. It is just the same as it 
was seven years ago. It is lively, 
but not deep; there is little variety ; 
there is no compass of thought. 
Reading only can supply this, with 
meditation and daily prayer. You 
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wrong yourself greatly by omitting 
this. You can never be a deep 
preacher without it, any more than 
a thorough Christian. O begin! 
Fix some part of every day for 
private exercises. You may acquire 
the taste which you have not. What 
is tedious at first, will afterwards be 
pleasant. Whether you like it or no, 
read and pray daily. It is for your 
life ; there is no other way; else you 
will be a trifler all your days, and a 
pretty superficial preacher. Do justice 
to your own soul; give it time and 
means to grow. Do not starve your- 
self any longer. Take up your cross 
and be a Christian altogether. Then 
will all the children of God rejoice 
(not grieve) over you.” 
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Letter to Mr. Joseph Benson, 
(1768) :— 

‘You have now twenty more vol- 
umes of the Phzlosophical Trans- 
actions. Dr. Burton’s Latin and 
Greek Poems you have in the study. 
Malebranche, and some other books, 
are coming. Logic you cannot crack 
without a tutor. I must read it to 
Peter and you, if we live to meet. 
It would not be amiss if I had a 
catalogue of the books at Kingswood, 
then I should know the better what 
to buy. As fast as I can meet with 
them at sales, I shall procure what 
are yet wanting. But beware you 
be not swallowed up in books: an 
ounce of love is worth a pound of 
knowledge.” 
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Wesley’s interest in the reading of 
his preachers is also shown by the 
following extracts from his Journal -— 

‘Kingswood, 1749.—My design was 
to have as many of our Preachers here, 
during the Lent, as could possibly be 
spared ; and to read lectures to them 
every day, as I did to my pupils in 
Oxford. I had seventeen of them 
in all. These I divided into two 
classes; and read to one, Bishop 
Pearson on the Creed, to the other, 
Aldrich’s Logzc,; and to both, ‘ules 
for Action and Utterance.—Journal, 
i. (528. 

“* London, October, 1756.—I began 
reading, over with the Preachers that 
were in town, Mr. Pike’s Phzlosophia 
Sacra. It contains the marrow of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s philosophy clearly 
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and modestly proposed; but upon 
a close examination, I found the 
proofs were grievously defective. I 
shall never receive Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Creed, unless zpse dzxzt pass for evi- 
dence.” —/ournal, ii. 388. 

“* London, December, 1756.—I read 
with the Preachers this week the Glas- 
gow Abridgment of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Works; wherein the abridgers have 
expressed, with surprising exactness, 
not only his sense, but his very 
spirit. But in truth, I cannot ad- 
mire either; nay, I admire his hypo- 
thesis less and less, as I see the 
whole is unsupported by Scripture. 
Very ingenious, but quite precari- 
ous.” —/Journal, ii. 389. 

Surely evidence of his open mind 
and confidence in truth to select for 
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reading with his preachers works with 
which he so strongly disagrees. 


READING AND VISITATION 

Letter to Mr. Joseph Benson 
(1774) -— 

‘*Many persons are in danger of 
reading too little. You are in danger 
of reading too much. Wherever you 
are, take up your cross, and visit all 
the society from house to house. The 
fruit which will ensue (perhaps in a 
short time) will abundantly reward 
your labour.” 


Letter to Mr. Zechariah Yewdall 
(1779) -— 

‘‘You would do well to read every 
morning a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, with the Notes, and to spend 
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the greatest part of the morning in 
reading, meditation, and prayer. In 
the afternoon you might visit the 
society from house to house, in the 
manner laid down in the Minutes of 
the Conference. The more labour, 
the more blessing.” 


GENERAL METHOD OF PREACHING 


‘‘(1) To invite. (2) To convince. 
(3) To offer Christ. (4) To build 
up; and to do this in some measure 
in every sermon.” 


SMALLER ADVICES 


‘*(1) Be sure never to disappoint 
a congregation, unless in case of life 
or death. 

‘*(2) Begin and end precisely at 
the time appointed. 
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**(3) Let your whole deportment 
before the congregation be serious, 
weighty, and solemn. 

*‘(4) Always suit your subject to 
your audience. 

**(5) Choose the plainest texts you 
can. 

**(6) Take care not to ramble ; but 
keep to your text, and make out what 
you take in hand. 

**(7) Be sparing in allegorising or 
spiritualising. 

**(8) Take care of anything awk- 
ward or affected, either in your 
gesture, phrase, or pronunciation. 

**(g) Sing no hymn of your own 
composing. 

*“(10) Do not usually pray above 
eight or ten minutes (at most) without 
intermission.”’ 
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Short prayers are very desirable. 
Very wearisome to a congregation are 
long addresses to the Almighty. 

‘‘(11) Everywhere avail yourself of 
the great festivals, by preaching on 
the occasion, and singing the hymns, 
which you should take care to have 
in readiness. 

‘*(12) Beware of clownishness either 
in speech or dress.” 


PREACHING CHRIST 


‘‘ Have not some of us been led off 
from practical preaching by what was 
called preaching Christ? Indeed we 
have. The most effectual way of 
preaching Christ is to preach Him 
in all His offices, and to declare His 
law as well as His gospel, both to 
believers and unbelievers. Let us 
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strongly and closely insist upon in- 
ward and outward holiness in all its 
branches.” 


TEMPERANCE 


“‘(r) Are you temperate in all 
things? instance in food: Do you 
use only that kind and that degree 
which is best both for your body and 
soul? Do you see the necessity of 
this ? 

**(2) Do you eat no flesh suppers, 
no late suppers? 

**(3) Do you eat no more at each 
meal than is necessary? Are you not 
heavy or drowsy after dinner ? 

*‘(4) Do you use only that kind 
and degree of drink which is best 
both for your body and soul? 

**(5) Do you drink water? Why 
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not? Did you ever? Why did you 
leave it off? If not for health, when 
will you begin again? to-day? 

“‘(6) How often do you drink 
wine or ale? every day? Do you 
want it?” 


THE CALL TO PREACH 


‘‘How shall we try those who think 
they are moved by the Holy Ghost to 
preach ? 

‘‘Inquire, (1) Do they know God 
as a pardoning God? Have they the 
love of God abiding in them? Do 
they desire and seek nothing but 
God? And are they holy in all 
manner of conversation? (2) Have 
they gifts (as well as grace) for the 
work? Have they (in some tolerable 
degree) a clear, sound understanding? 
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Have they a right judgment in the 
things of God? MHave they a just 
conception of salvation by faith? 
And has God given them any degree 
of utterance? Do they speak justly, 
readily, clearly? (3) Have they fruit? 
Are any truly convinced of sin, and 
converted to God by their preaching ? 

*““As long as these three marks 
concur in any one, we believe he is 
called of God to preach. These we 
receive as sufficient proof that he is 
‘moved thereto by the Holy Ghost.’”’ 


MODEL OF STYLE FOR YOUNG PREACHERS 

‘*The wind in our face tempering 
the heat of the sun, we had a pleasant 
ride to Dublin. In the evening I 
began expounding the deepest part 
of Holy Scripture, namely, the First 
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Epistle of St. John, by which, above 
all other, even inspired writings, I 
advise every young preacher to form 
his style. Here are sublimity and 
simplicity together, the strongest 
sense and the plainest language.’”’— 
Journal, 1765. 

Interestingly accordant with this is 
the language in which a recent able 
writer on Fénelon expresses that pre- 
late’s view of pulpit eloquence: ‘Akin 
to the Greek in form and movement, 
almost in narrative and substance, was 
another literature still higher; Demos- 
thenes must yield place to St. Paul, and 
Homer to Moses and the prophets, for 
the Scriptures, in their grand simpli- 
city, were the true, the Divine model 
of Christian eloquence.” * 

* Francois de Fénelon, by VISCOUNT ST. CYREs. 
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PULPIT REBUKE DIFFICULT 


“‘ Thur., December 1.—The storm 
was ready to bear away both man and 
beast. But it abated about noon; so 
that, after preaching at Margate, I 
had a pleasant ride to Canterbury. 

‘©T made an odd observation here, 
which I recommend to all our Preach- 
ers. The people of Canterbury have 
been so often reproved (and fre- 
quently without a cause,) for being 
dead and cold, that it has utterly 
discouraged them, and made them 
cold as stones. How delicate a 
thing it is to reprove; To do it well 
requires more than human wisdom.”’ 
—Journal, 1786. 
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‘“‘There is always a large number of 
people in a district who, either owing to 
hostility or apathy, remain untouched and 
unreached. In my judgment there is only 
one way of solving the problem these 
present, viz. since they will not come to 
us, we must go to them. No reader of 
John Wesley’s Journal will, I think, dis- 
pute the statement that we owe the re- 
ligious revival of the eighteenth century 
to the revival of open-air preaching.” 

Mr. R. Mupie Situ in the Dazly News. 


Open-air Preaching 


HE extracts given in this chapter 

show clearly with what insis- 
tency Mr. Wesley urged the practice 
of outdoor or field-preaching. It 
was one of the most potent agencies 
in the establishment of Methodism, 
and in his opinion one of the essen- 
tials of its growth and expansion. 
It will hardly be affirmed that his 
followers have proved faithful to his 
exhortations. With the increase of 
their places of worship their ardour 
for the service of the street or the 
field sensibly diminished. This was 
apparent even in Wesley’s own life- 
time. Methodism has made wonder- 
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ful advancement, but its success 
would have been even more remark- 
able had the precept and example of 
its founder been more closely followed. 
And who can doubt, that, to-day, in 
common with all other churches, it 
needs to have recourse to primitive 
methods? The growing indifference 
of the masses of the people to public 
worship is creating a serious problem 
for the churches. It is surely a 
startling fact, as ascertained by the 
recent religious census in London, 
that ‘‘6o0 per cent. Of (fhe ave 
able population is apparently either 
apathetic or antagonistic as regards 
attendance at a place of worship 
on a Sunday.” And the indifference 
of London can be matched by that 
of large provincial towns. Outdoor 
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preaching will not of itself remedy 
this unfortunate condition of things ; 
but if it were attempted on a properly 
commensurate scale and in a suffi- 
ciently competent manner, it would 
have results far greater than are com- 
monly anticipated. 

It was not so much from choice as 
from necessity that John Wesley was 
led to preach in the fields, but what 
in the first instance was forced upon 
him by circumstances, became after- 
wards a method he never tired of 
eulogising. As in many other in- 
stances in his career, the thing to 
which he was driven grew into the 
thing he would have chosen, the hard 
ungenial scowl of necessity bright- 
ened into the smile of privilege. 


John Wesley on Preaching 


HOW WESLEY BEGAN IN THE OPEN AIR 


‘‘T returned to England in the be- 
ginning of February, 1738. I was 
now in haste to retire to Oxford, and 
bury myself in my beloved obscurity ; 
but I was detained in London week 
after week by the Trustees for the 
Colony of Georgia. In the mean- 
time I was continually importuned to 
preach in one and another church ; 
and that not only morning, noon, and 
night on Sunday, but on weekdays 
also. As I was lately come from a 
far country, vast multitudes flocked 
together ; but in a short time, partly 
because of the unwieldy crowds, 
partly because of my unfashionable 
doctrine, I was excluded from one 
and another church, and, at length, 
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shut out of all! Not daring to be 
silent, after a short struggle between 
honour and conscience, I made a 
virtue of necessity, and preached in 
the middle of Moorfields. Here were 
thousands upon thousands, abundantly 
more than any church could contain ; 
and numbers among them, who never 
went to any church or place of public 
worship at all. More and more of 
them were cut to the heart, and came 
to me all in tears, inquiring with the 
utmost eagerness what they must do 
to be saved. I said, ‘If all of you 
will meet on Thursday evening, I will 
advise you as well as I can.’ The 
first evening about twelve persons 
came; the next week, thirty or forty. 
When they were increased to about 
an hundred, I took down their names 
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and places of abode, intending, as 
often as it were convenient, to call 
upon them at their own houses. 
Thus, without any previous plan or 
design, began the Methodist society in 
England.’’—Sermon cxxxii., Wesley’s 
Works, vol. vii. p. 422. 


SUNDRY COMMENDATIONS OF FIELD- 
PREACHING 

‘¢T wonder at those who still talk 
so loudly of the indecency of field- 
preaching. The highest indecency is 
in St. Paul’s Church, where a con- 
siderable part of the congregation are 
asleep, or talking, or looking about, 
not minding a word the preacher 
says. On the other hand, there is 
the highest decency in a churchyard 
or field, when the whole congregation 
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behave and look as if they saw the 
Judge of all, and heard Him speak- 
ing from heaven.”—/ournal, 1748, 
woe ii. p. 113. 

**] preached at eight in an open 
place at the Gins, a village on one 
side of the town. Many were there 
who never did and never would come 
to the Room. O what a victory 
would Satan gain, if he could put 
an end to field-preaching. But that, 
I trust, he never will: at least, not 
till my head is laid.” —/ournal, 1759, 
vol. ii. p. 480. 

“On Monday and Tuesday evening 
I preached abroad, near the Keel- 
men’s Hospital, to twice the people 
we should have had at the House. 
What marvel the devil does not love 
field-preaching! Neither dol. I love 
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a commodious room, a soft cushion, — 


f 
; 
{ 


an handsome pulpit. But where is 
my zeal, if I do not trample all these 


under foot, in order to save one more 
soul ?”’—/Journal, 1759, vol. ii. p. 491. 

‘‘A vast majority of the im- 
mense congregation in Moorfields 
were deeply serious. One such hour 
might convince any impartial man 
of the expediency of field-preaching. 
What building, except St. Paul’s 
Church, would contain such a con- 
gregation? And if it would, what 
human voice could have reached 
them there? By repeated observa- 
tions I find I can command thrice 
the number in the open air that I 
can under a roof. And who can say 
the time for field-preaching is over, 
while (1) greater numbers than ever 
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attend. (2) The converting, as well 
as convincing power of God is emi- 
nently present with them ?’’—/ournal, 
1759, vol. ii. p. 515. 

‘* About seven I preached at the 
Gins, and the people flocked together 
from all quarters. The want of field- 
preaching has been one cause of dead- 
ness here. I do not find any great 
increase of the work of God without 
it. If ever this is laid aside, I ex- 
pect the whole work will die away.” — 
Journal, 1764, vol. ili. p. 184. 

‘‘Have we not used it too sparingly? 

“‘It seems we have: (1) Because 
our call is to save that which is lost. 
Now, we cannot expect them to seek 
us. Therefore we should go and 
seek them. (2) Because we are par- 
ticularly called, by ‘going into the 
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highways and hedges,’ which none 


else will do, ‘to compel them to come 


b 


| 


in.’ (3) Because that reason against — 


it is not good: ‘The house will hold 
all that come.’ The house may 
hold all that come to the house; but 
not all that would come to the field.” 
—Minutes of Conference, Wesley’s 
Works, vol. vill. p. 300. 

‘‘And there has been considerable 
good done at Bandon; and will be 
more, if the Preachers do not coop 
themselves up in the House. But 
no great good will be done at 
any place without field-preaching.”— 
Letter to Mr. John Mason (1768), 
VOL. .xit. (p: 435, 

“‘If you desire to promote the work 
of God, you should preach abroad as 
often as possible. Nothing destroys 
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the devil’s kingdom like this.’’—Letter 
to Mr. Zechariah Yewdall (1782), vol. 
mit ps 12. 

If the outdoor preaching of our 
day is to yield results commensurate 
with those of the past, it must ap- 
proximate to it in character. It 
must not be left to haphazard effort 
and well-meaning but incompetent 
enthusiasm ; but must command in 
organisation and gift the best the 
churches can afford. It is a strik- 
ingly significant fact that the most 
successful open-air preaching of the 
eighteenth century was that of White- 
field and Wesley, two young men 
fresh from their University studies, 
cultured as well as godly. The arti- 
san of our large towns can appre- 
ciate brains, and if the masters of 
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the modern pulpit would go and give 
him of their best outside, in an 
honest, manly, affectionate spirit, he 
would not be lacking in response. 
The remarks of the superintendent 
of the recent religious census in 
London, Mr. R. Mudie Smith, on this 
point are deserving of serious atten- 
tion. He says, speaking of open-air 
preaching as one of the means of 
reaching outsiders which the census 
has demonstrated the need of: ‘‘ To- 
day that divine method has fallen into 
disrepute, owing to the fact that it has 
become almost the monopoly of men 
as earnest as they are unwise. On 
Sunday evenings, at occasional street 
corners, a brother may be seen and 
heard addressing a handful of people, 
the majority of whom have accom- 
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panied him from the church or 
mission to which he is attached. 
The speaker has zeal, but his zeal is 
‘not according to knowledge,’ and 
I have often when listening blushed 
with shame at hearing the Christian 
religion so misrepresented and de- 
famed.) Hither’ text after text’ is 
hurled at the unhappy auditor with- 
out connection, rhyme, or reason; 
or statements are made narrow in 
thought, exaggerated in language, 
accompanied by promises of Heaven 
or threats of Hell with an intensity 
worthy of a Savonarola, and an om- 
niscience which would be unpardon- 
able in a Lord Chief Justice. It is 
to me an amazing thing that a method 
of reaching the people adopted with 
such success by Jesus Christ and His 
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disciples should be left to those least 
able to make efficient use of it. It 
is not without significance that the 
greatest sermon the world has ever 
heard was delivered on a mountain- 
side. If there is one place more 
than another that demands our best 
it is the street corner. Wisdom, 
tact, culture, experience, elocution, 
delivery ‘are requisite and necessary 
as well for the body as the soul.’ 
Strong lungs and enthusiasm are not 
sufficient for these things. There 
must be the wooing note, there must 
be reasoning together, there must be 
charm, persuasiveness, if we are to 
accomplish what our predecessors in 
this work accomplished.” 


Wesley’s Own Experience 
and Practice 


“‘ He lived the life of an apostle, giving 
away all that he earned, travelling and 
preaching all the year, and every year, 
till the age of eighty-eight; it has been 
reckoned that he gave away thirty thou- 
sand pounds, travelled about a hundred 
thousand miles, and preached forty thou- 
sand sermons.” 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Wesley’s Own Experience 


and Practice 


N this chapter Wesley is made to 

recount some of his own experi- 
ences and methods as a preacher. 
More voluminous extracts might have 
been given, but the selection has been 
limited mainly to such as show how 
he prepared for the pulpit, and de- 
meaned himself in it. Some of them 
reveal a pleasant wit, a sly sarcasm, 
an appreciation of the humorous even 
on solemn occasions, quite unlike the 
serious - faced fanatic which learned 
ignorance has often pictured him to 
be. 
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WHY HE WAS SHUT OUT OF CHURCH 
PULPITS 

‘‘Some years since two or three 
Clergymen of the Church of England, 
who were above measure zealous for 
all her rules and orders, were con- 
vinced that religion was not an ex- 
ternal thing, but ‘righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost’ ; 
and that this righteousness, and 
peace, and joy are given only to 
those who are justified by faith. As 
soon as they were convinced of these 
great truths, they preached them, and - 
multitudes flocked to hear. For these 
reasons, and no others, real or pre- 
tended (for as yet they were strictly 
regular), because they preached such 
doctrine, and because such multitudes 
followed them, they were forbid to 
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preach in the churches. Not daring 
to be silent, they preached elsewhere, 
in a school, by a river-side, or upon a 
mountain; and more and more sinners 
forsook their sins, and were filled with 
peace and joy in believing.” —A Letter 
to a Friend (1761), vol. xiii. p. 200. 


NOT A CONTROVERSIAL PREACHER 


‘‘From the first hour that I en- 
tered the kingdom, it was a sacred 
rule with me, never to preach on any 
controverted point—at least not in a 
controversial way. Anyone may see 
that this is only to put a sword into 
our enemies’ hands. It is the direct 
way to increase all their prejudices, 
and to make all our labours fruitless.” 
—Letter to Lady Maxwell (1771), 
vol. xii. p. 331. 
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NOT ALWAYS POPULAR 


‘‘T received a comfortable letter 
from Edinderry: ‘When you came 
hither, Satan had gained such an 
advantage over us, that few, even of 
the society, would read your sermons, 
saying, they were nothing but the 
Law; but God has now taught us 
better.’ — Journal, 1762, vol. iii. 
p. 1006. 


THE PERFECTION HE PREACHED 


‘“‘In the morning I preached at 
Bentley-Wood-Green, on, ‘Be ye 
perfect, as your father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” Mr. G. after- 
wards told me, that this perfection 
he firmly believed and daily prayed 
for, namely, the love of God and 
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man producing all those fruits which 
are described in our Lord’s sermon 
upon the mount.”—/ournal, 1761, 
vol. iii. p. 67. 


THE WRITING OF SERMONS 


‘‘T rode to Lewisham, and wrote 
my sermon to be preached before 
the Society for the Reformation of 
Manners.” —/ournal, 1763, vol. iii. 
Pe 128. 

‘‘] went to Tiverton. I was mus- 
ing here on what I heard a good 
man say long since—‘ Once in seven 
years I burn all my sermons; for it 
is a shame if I cannot write better 
sermons now than I could’ seven 
years ago.’ Whatever others can 
do, I really cannot. I cannot write 
a better sermon on the Good Steward 
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than I did seven years ago. I cannot 
write a better on the Great Assize 
than I did twenty years ago; I can- 
not write a better on the Use of 
Money than I did thirty years ago; 
nay, I know not that I can write a 
better on the Circumcision of the 
Heart than I did five-and-forty years 
ago. Perhaps, indeed, I may have 
read five or six hundred books more 
than I had then, and may know a 
little more History, or Natural Phil- 
osophy than I did; but I am not 
sensible that this has made any 
essential addition to my knowledge 
in Divinity. Forty years ago I 
knew and preached every Christian 
doctrine which I preach now.”— 
Journal, 1778, vol. iv. p. 135- 

This is not good. The harvest 
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of the years ought to make every 
preacher richer in thought and ex- 
pression, nor is it an admirable sort 
of Divinity that does not gain a 
wider outlook from the reading of 
‘five or six hundred books,’ and a 
fuller acquaintance with history and 
science. There are preachers who 
do their reading in one chamber of 
the mind, and their pulpit thinking 
in another, with the door between 
jealously barred; but one would be 
loth to count Wesley among them. 
A confession of stationariness so en- 
tirely out of harmony with his pro- 
gressiveness in other respects, almost 
inclines one, however reluctantly, to 
accept Horace Walpole’s description 
when he heard Wesley in 1766: 
‘He spoke his sermon, but so fast, 
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and with so little accent, that I am 
sure he has often uttered it, for it was 
like a lesson.” 


A SUDDENLY CHOSEN TEXT 


‘‘We went through a lovely country 
to Antrim. Here likewise the Presby- 
terian Minister offered me the use of 
a large and commodious House. The 
Bible in the pulpit lying open, I 
chose, for the subject of my discourse, 
the words which first met my eye, 
namely, ‘When they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both.’”— 
Journal, 1787, vol. iv. p. 381. 

This is not to be taken as an en- 
couragement to going into the pulpit 
unprepared; for entries in the Journal 
show that this was a favourite text of 
his forty-eight years before. 
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A BOOK FOR A TEXT 


‘‘T began explaining to the morn- 
ing congregation Bolton’s Dzrectzous 
for Comfortable Walking with God. 
I wish all our Preachers, both in 
England and Ireland, would herein 
follow my example; and frequently 
read in public, and enforce select 
portions of the Chrzstzan Library.” — 
Journal, 1754, vol. ii. p. 312. 

“‘T began reading that excellent 
book, Zhe Gospel Glass, to the morn- 
ing congregation; a method which 
I find more profitable for ‘instruc- 
tion in righteousness’ than any other 
manner of preaching.” —/ournal, 1756, 
vol. ii. p. 388. 
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ADAPTING HIMSELF TO HIS HEARERS 


“‘T rode to Waterford, and preached 
in a little court, on our ‘great High 
Priest that is passed into the heavens’ 
for us. But I soon found I was got 
above most of my hearers: I should 
have spoken on death or judgment. 
On Tuesday evening I suited my dis- 
course to my audience, which was con- 
siderably increased. But much more 
the next evening ; and deep attention 
sat on every face.”—/ournal, 1765, 
WO Vill. p.)227. 

‘“‘In the evening I preached near 
the market-house in Sligo, to a large 
and tolerably quiet congregation ; but 
I soon found I was shooting over 
their heads in talking of Salvation 
by Faith: so at eight in the morning, 
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Sunday 7, I suited myself to their 
capacity by preaching on, ‘Where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.’ The effect was 
that the evening congregation was 
such as I had not seen here for many 
years.” —/Journal, 1769, vol. ili. p. 362. 

*‘T found a far different face of 
things at Portarlington. The large 
society had once been a hundred 
and thirty members (an hundred and 
four I joined in three days); it had 
now no more than twenty-four; and 
some of these had only a name to 
live. In the evening I applied par- 
ticularly to the backsliders; but 
almost as soon as I| began, a large 
company of Quality (as they called 
them) came, and embarrassed me not 
a little. I knew this was heathen 
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Greek to them; but I could not then 
change my subject. However, I 
diluted my discourse as much as I 
could, that it might not be quite too 
strong for their digestion.” —/ournal, 
1769, vol. ili. p. 370. 

‘‘In the afternoon I preached in 
Monk-Town church, (one of the three 
belonging to Pembroke), a large, old, 
ruinous building. I suppose it has 
scarce had such a congregation in it 
during this century. Many of them 
were gay, genteel people. So I spake 
on the first elements of the gospel. 
But I was still out of their depth. 
O how hard it is to be shallow enough 
for a polite audience.”—/ournal, 1771, 
vol. ili. p. 441. 

“‘T preached at Launceston; Se- 
tember 1, in the market-place at 
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Tiverton; and on Frzday, 2, opened 
the little preaching-house at Welling- 
ton. At noon I preached in an 
ancient, venerable building, once be- 
longing to a Lord Chief Justice. It 
is oddly called Cat-Hanger. Having 
a stupid people to deal with, I spoke 
exceedingly plain; and I think many 
of them, even Somersetshire farmers, 
felt as well as heard.” —/ournal, 1785, 
vol. iv. p. 319. 

‘“The House at Derby was thorough- 
ly filled in the evening. As many of 
the better sort (so called) were there, 
I explained, (what seemed to be more 
adapted to their circumstances and 
experience) ‘This only have I found, 
that God made man upright; but they 
have found out many inventions.’ ’’— 
Journal, 1786, vol. iv. p. 341. 
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‘‘Being to preach at Brickfield, four 
or five (English) miles from Derry, I 
chose walking, to show these poor 
indolent creatures how to use their 
own feet. Finding the bulk of the 
hearers quite senseless, I spoke as 
strongly as I could on ‘Where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.’ But I did not perceive 
they were at all affected. God only 
can raise the dead.’—/ournal, 1796, 
vol. iil. p. 360. 

“‘T rode to Carrickfergus. The 
violent rain kept away the delicate and 
curious hearers. For the sake of these 
I delayed the morning preaching till 
a quarter before nine; but it was still 
too early for a great part of the town, 
who could not possibly rise before ten.” 
—Journal, 1762, vol. iil. p. go. 
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HUMOROUS INCIDENTS 


‘*Between twelve and one, I preach- 
ed at Freshford ; and on White’s Hill, 
near Bradford, in the evening. By 
this means many had an opportunity 
of hearing, who would not have 
come to the Room. I had designed 
to preach there again the next even- 
ing; but a gentleman in the town 
desired me to preach at his door. 
The beasts of the people were toler- 
ably quiet till I had nearly finished 
my sermon. They then lifted up 
their voice, especially one, called a 
gentleman, who had filled his pocket 
with rotten eggs. Buta young man, 
coming unawares, clapped his hands 
on each side, and smashed them all 
at once. In an instant he was per- 
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fumed all over; though it was not so 
sweet as balsam.”—/ournal, 1769, vol. 
ili. p. 380. 

‘* About eleven I preached at New- 
ton-upon-Trent, to a large and very 
genteel congregation. Thence we 
went to Newark; but our friends 
were divided as to the place where 
I should preach. At length they 
found a convenient place, covered on 
three sides, and the fourth open to 
the street. It contained two or three 
thousand people well, who appeared 
to hear as for life. Only one big 
man, exceeding drunk, was very 
noisy and turbulent, till his wife 
(fortissima Tyndaridarum!*) seized 
him by the collar, gave him two 
or three hearty boxes on the ear, 

* The bravest Amazonian of her race. 
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and dragged him away like a calf. 
But, at length, he got out of her 
hands, crept in among the people, 
and stood as quiet as a lamb.”— 
Journal, 1780, vol. iv. p. 184. 

‘‘In the evening I preached at 
Owstone; and, passing the Trent 
early in the morning, on Sunday, 11, 
preached at Kirton, about eight, to a 
very large and very serious congre- 
gation. Only before me stood one, 
something like a gentleman, with his 
hat on even at prayer. I could scarce 
help telling him a story: In Jamaica, 
a negro passing by the Governor, 
pulcaw et his’ hat; \so.did the 
Governor; at which one expressing 
his surprise, he said, ‘Sir, I should 
be ashamed if a negro had more 
good manners than the Governor of 
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Jamaica.’ ’’—/ournal, 1780, vol. iv. 
p- 184. 

‘*In the evening I spoke very plain 
to a crowded audience at Sheffield, 
on, ‘Now it is high time to awake 
out of sleep.’ One of the hearers 
wrote me a nameless letter upon it. © 
But he could remember nothing of 
the sermon but only that ‘the rising 
early was good for the nerves.’”— 
Journal, 1786, vol. iv. p. 339. 


For Choirs and Congregations 


“‘It is a good precept generally in 
seconding another, yet to add somewhat 
of one’s own; as if you will grant his 
opinion, let it be with some distinction ; 
if you will follow his motion, let it be with 
condition ; if you allow his counsel, let it 
be with alleging farther reason.” 

Bacon’s £ssays. 
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HE reader will benefit most from 

Wesley’s remarks in this chapter 
who takes them in the spirit rather 
than the letter. Conditions of wor- 
ship have changed since his day ; but 
the spirit he sought to infuse into 
it, the spirit of reverence and pro- 
priety, the making of it an offering 
of our best to God that we may 
win Himself in return, should abide 
with us evermore. The talking in 
church, against which he proclaims 
so strongly, has its commendable side. 
One can bear with it more patiently 
when it is felt to be a protest against 
stiffness, a yearning towards socia- 
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bility and brotherliness. But even 
with this excuse, which it cannot 
always plead, it can hardly be es- 
teemed admirable, and is often utterly 
destructive of the reverence which lies 
at the base of all true worship. For 
a congregation to break into mis- 
cellaneous chatter as it melts away 
from under the benediction is a sure 
method of dissipating the spiritual 
effect of the service, and argues 
anything but veneration for Him at 
whose feet it has but lately bowed. 
So far as worship is a social function, 
its end is to bring us unitedly into 
communion with the Invisible and 
Eternal, rather than into individual 
fellowship with each other. To come 
and go without word or sign, as 
Wesley seems to advocate, would be 
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to give to our worship an anti-social 
chill, and yet it must be admitted that 
many congregations have rushed to 
the opposite extreme, and the retire- 
ment from the sanctuary is frequently 
as noisy as the exit from a theatre. 
Wisdom avoids extremes, and if our 
hearts are but set upon it, we shall 
find the means of making our services 
a helpful recognition of each other, 
and yet a reverent approach to God. 
In a similar spirit must be taken 
many of Wesley’s remarks on the 
musical portion of the service, neither 
brushing them aside as obsolete, nor 
accepting them as infallible counsels. 
Music has made great advances, and 
to some of the things he condemns 
we may be disposed to offer gracious 
tolerance. Indeed, he is hardly con- 
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sistent with himself. In one breath 
he will cry, ‘‘Sing no anthems!” in 
the next he will tell us of the spiritual 
comfort he received from the anthem 
at St. Paul’s, or will recommend an 
anthem in place of a voluntary, or 
will stint no praise to those he hears 
in various churches. And yet there 
is this sound principle to be gathered » 
from his strictures, that the music of 
the House of God is never to be for 
our own gratification or display, but 
a help to the making of melody in our 
hearts to the Lord. 


BEHAVIOUR IN CHURCH 


‘¢T went in the morning to the Tol- 
booth kirk, [Aadzzdurgh|; in the after- 
noon, to the old Episcopal chapel. 
But they have lost their glorying ; 
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they talked, the moment Service was 
done, as if they had been in London. 
In the evening the Octagon was well 
filled ; and I applied, with all possible 
plainness, ‘God is a Spirit ; and they 
that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.’ ’’—/ournal, 
1784, vol. iv. p. 277. 

‘‘T recommended the congregation 
here, (and afterwards many other 
places), the example of the people in 
Holland, (at least, wherever I have 
been), who never talk in a place of 
public worship, either before or after 
the service. They took my advice. 
None courtesied, or bowed, or spoke 
to anyone ; but went out in as decent 
a manner, and in as deep silence, as 
any I saw at Rotterdam or Utrecht.” 
—Journal, 1784, vol. iv. p. 283. 
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‘““We went on to Carmarthen. 
After preaching, I advised all the 
audience to copy after the decent 
behaviour of the Hollanders, in and 
after public worship. They all took 
my advice; none opened their lips 
till they came into the open air.” 
—Journal, 1784, vol. iv. p. 286. 

‘“‘In the evening I took coach, 
and the next evening preached at 
Norwich. Afterwards I advised the 
people to go away in silence; and 
they did so. Neither man nor woman 
spoke till they were out of the House.” 
—Journal, 1784, vol. iv. p. 291. 

‘“‘But there is a worse indecency 
than this creeping in among us—talk- 
ing in the preaching-houses, before 
and after service. How shall this be 
cured ? 
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*‘Let all the Preachers join as one 
man, and the very next Sunday they 
preach in any place, enlarge on the 
impropriety of talking before or after 
service, and strongly exhort them to 
do itnomore. In three months, if we 
are in earnest, this vile practice will 
be banished out of every Methodist 
congregation. Let none stop till he 
has carried his point.’ —Wesley’s 
Works, vol. viii. p. 332- 

‘““We went to Lowestoft, where the 
people have stood firm from the be- 
ginning. Observing in the evening 
that forty or fifty people were talking 
together, as soon as the service was 
over (a miserable custom that pre- 
vails in most places of public worship 
throughout England and Ireland) I 
strongly warned the congregation 
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against it, as I had done those at 
Norwich and Yarmouth. They re- 
ceived it in love, and the next even- 
ing all went silently away. But this 
warning must be given again and 
again in every place, or it will not 
be effectual.” —/ournal, 1783, vol. iv. 
p. 262. 

‘‘T went to Glasgow, and preached 
in the House; but the next evening 
by the river-side. Suz. 30. At seven 
I spoke exceeding strong words, in 
applying the parable of the Sower. 
In the afternoon I went to the English 
chapel. But how was I surprised ! 
Such decency have I seldom seen 
even at West Street, or the new 
Room in Bristol. (1) All, both men 
and women, were dressed plain; I 
did not see one high head. (2) No 
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one took notice of anyone at coming 
in; but, after a short ejaculation, sat 
quite still. (3) None spoke to anyone 
during the Service, nor looked either 
on one side or the other. (4) All 
stood, every man, woman, and child, 
while the Psalms were sung. (5) In- 
stead of an unmeaning voluntary, was 
an anthem, and one of the simplest 
and sweetest I ever heard. (6) The 
Prayers, preceding a sound, useful 
sermon, were seriously and devoutly 
read. (7) After Service, none bowed, 
or courtesied, or spoke, but went 
quietly and silently away.”—/ournal, 


07 79,.VOl. iv. p. 152. 


AN ORGANIST COMMENDED 


‘‘March 29 (being Good-Friday) I 
came to Macclesfield just time enough 
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to assist Mr. Simpson in the laborious 
service of the day. I preached for 
him morning and afternoon; and we 
administered the Sacrament to about 
thirteen hundred persons. While we 
were administering, I heard a low, 
soft, solemn sound, just like that of 
an Afolian harp. It continued five 
or six minutes, and so affected many, 
that they could not refrain from tears. 
It then gradually died away. Strange 
that no other organist (that I know) 
should think of this.” —/ournal, 1782, 
VOR Viv.ip.) 223: 


HIS APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
‘* About six we went to the church. 
It was pretty well filled with such 
persons as we did not look for so 
near the Highlands. But if we were 
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surprised at their appearance, we 
were much more so at their singing. 
Thirty or forty sung an anthem after 
sermon, with such voices as well as 
judgment, that I doubt whether they 
could have been excelled at any cathe- 
dral in England.” —/ournal, 1761, vol. 
iis Pp. 53- 

“*T preached at eight on Southernay- 
Green to an extremely quiet congre- 
gation. At the cathedral [Exeter] we 
had a useful sermon, and the whole 
service was performed with great 
_ seriousness and decency. Such an 
organ I never saw or heard before, 
so large, beautiful, and so finely 
toned; and the music of ‘Glory be 
to God in the highest,’ I think ex- 
ceeded the Messzah itself.” —/ournal, 
1762, vol. ili. p. 111. 
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“‘T was desired to hear Mr. Leoni 
sing at the Jewish synagogue. I never 
before saw a Jewish congregation be- 
have so decently. Indeed, the place 
itself is so solemn, that it might 
strike an awe upon those who haye 
any thought of God.” —/ournal, 1770, 
VOLS iit.) Po 359" 

‘* At nine I explained the great text 
of St. John to an exceeding large 
congregation. We had at church an 
anthem, which I know not that I 
have heard these fifty years, ‘ Praise 
the Lord, O' my soul’; and sung in 
a manner that would not have dis- 
graced any of our English cathedrals.” 
—Journal, 1773, vol. ill. p. 498. 

“‘ After dinner we went on to New- 
castle-under-Lyme (that is the proper 
name of the river), where I was in- 
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vited by the Mayor, a serious, sensible 
man, to lodge at his house. I was 
desired (our Room being too small) to 
preach in the market-place. Abund- 
ance of people were soon gathered 
together, who surprised me not a little, 
by mistaking the tune, and striking 
up the March in /udas Maccabeus. 
Many of them had admirable voices 
and tolerable skill. I know not when 
I have heard so agreeable a sound. 
It was indeed the voice of melody. 
But we had one jarring string: a 
drunken gentleman was a little noisy, 
till he was carried away.’ —/ournal, 
ia gAgavol.. tv. p. 10. 

“‘T spent an agreeable hour at a 
concert of my nephews. But I was 
a little out of my element among 
Lords and Ladies. I love plain 
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music and plain company best.”— 
Journal, 1781, vol. iv. p. 196. 

‘“‘We had scarce reached Peel be- 
fore the rain increased ; but here the 
preaching-house contained all that 
could come. Afterwards Mr. Crook 
desired me to meet the singers. I 
was agreeably surprised. I have not 
heard better singing either at Bristol 
or London. Many, both men and 
women, have admirable voices; and 
they sing with good judgment. Who 
would have expected this in the Isle 
of Man?”—/ournal, 1781, vol. iv. 
p- 206. 

‘After visiting Newcastle and Con- 
gleton, on Saturday, April 1, 1 came 
to Macclesfield. Sunday, 2. Wehad 
a large and serious congregation at 
the new church, both morning and 
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afternoon. The organ is one of the 
finest-toned I ever heard; and the 
congregation singing with it make a 
sweet harmony.’’—/ournal, 1786, vol. 
Wet Pp. 328. 

“Thence we went on to Bolton. 
Here are eight hundred poor children 
taught in our Sunday-schools, by about 
eighty masters, who receive no pay 
but what they are to receive from 
their Great Master. About a hun- 
dred of them (part boys and part 
girls) are taught to sing; and they 
sang so true, that, all singing to- 
gether, there seemed to be but one 
voice. The House was throughly 
filled, while I explained and applied 
the first commandment. What is all 
morality or religion without this? A 
mere castle in the air. In the even- 
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ing, many of the children still hover- 
ing round the House, I desired forty 
or fifty to come in and sing— 


‘Vital spark of heavenly flame.’ 


Although some of them were silent, 
not being able to sing for tears; yet the 
harmony was such as I believe could 
not be equalled in the King’s chapel.” 
—Journal, 1787, vol. iv. p. 389. 

‘‘We went on to Bolton, where I 
preached in the evening in one of the 
most elegant Houses in the kingdom, 
and to one of the liveliest congre- 
gations. And this I must avow, 
there is not such a set of singers in 
any of the Methodist congregations 
in the three kingdoms. There can- 
not be, for we have nearly a hundred 
such trebles, boys and girls, selected 
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out of our Sunday-schools, and accu- 
rately taught, as are not found to- 
gether in any chapel, cathedral, or 
music-room within the four seas. 
Besides, the spirit with which they 
all sing, and the beauty of many of 
them, so suits the melody, that I defy 
any to exceed it; except the singing 
of angels in our Father’s house.”— 
Journal, 1788, vol. iv. p. 413. 

‘““We had a fast-day, which was 
concluded with a solemn watch-night. 
At the close of this we sung— 


‘Ye virgin souls arise!’ 


accompanied by the Gloucestershire 
band of music. Such a concert was 
never heard in that House before, 
and perhaps never will be again.’”— 
Journal, 1788, vol. iv. p. 438. 
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MUSIC THAT ANNOYS HIM 


“‘In the evening I preached at 
Pebworth church; but I seemed out 
of my element. A long anthem was 
sung ; but I suppose none beside the 
singers could understand one word 
of it. Is not that ‘praying in an un- 
known tongue’?—I could no more 
bear it in any church of mine, than 
Latin prayers.”—/ournal, 1778, vol. 
iv. p. 116. 

“April 7. (Bezng LEaster-Day) | 
preached in Bethesda, [Dublin] Mr. 
Smyth’s new chapel. It is very neat 
but not gay; and I believe will hold 
about as many people as West Street 
chapel. Mr. Smyth read prayers, 
and gave out the hymns, which were 
sung by fifteen or twenty fine singers ; 
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the rest of the congregation listening 
with much attention, and as much 
devotion as they would have done 
to an opera. But is this Christian 
worship? Or ought it even to be 
suffered in a Christian Church ?”’— 
Journal, 1787, vol. iv. p. 367. 

‘*T returned to London. Wednes- 
day, 29. I heard /udzth, an oratorio 
performed at the Lock. Some parts 
of it were exceeding fine; but there 
are two things in all modern pieces 
of music, which I could never recon- 
cile to common-sense. One is sing- 
ing the same words ten times over; 
the other singing different words by 
different persons, at one and the same 
time. And this, in the most solemn 
addresses to God, whether by way of 
prayer or of thanksgiving. This can 
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never be defended by all the musicians 
in Europe, till reason is quite out of 
date.” —/ournal, 1764, vol. iii. p. 160. 

‘‘When we came to Neath, I was 
a little surprised to hear I was to 
preach in the church; of which the 
Churchwardens had the disposal, the 
Minister being just dead. I began 
reading prayers at six, but was 
greatly disgusted at the manner of 
singing. (1) Twelve or fourteen per- 
sons kept it to themselves, and quite 
shut out the congregation. (2) These 
repeated the same words, contrary to 
all sense and reason, six or eight or 
ten times over. (3) According to the 
shocking custom of modern music, 
different persons sung different words 
at one and the same moment; an 
intolerable insult on common-sense, 
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and utterly incompatible with any 
devotion.” — Journal, 1768, vol. iii. 
P- 339- 

‘‘T was much surprised in reading 
an Essay on Music, wrote by one 
who is a thorough master of the 
subject, to find that the music of the 
ancients was as simple as that of the 
Methodists ; that their music wholly 
consisted of melody, on the arrange- 
ment of single notes; that what is 
now called harmony, singing in parts, 
the whole of counterpoint and fugues, 
is quite novel, being never known in 
the world till the popedom of Leo the 
Tenth. He farther observes, that as 
the singing different words by different 
persons at the same time necessarily 
prevents attention to the sense, so 
it frequently destroys melody for the 
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sake of harmony; meantime it de- 
stroys the very end of music, which 
is to affect the passions.”—/ournal, 
1768, vol. iii. p. 346. 

‘*At noon, I preached at Preston- 
on-the-Hill; and in the evening at 
Warrington. Sunday, 8. The ser- 
vice was at the usual hours. I came 
just in time to put a stop to a bad 
custom, which was creeping in here: 
A few men, who had fine voices, sang 
a Psalm which no one knew, in a tune 
fit for an opera, wherein three, four, 
or five persons, sung different words 
at the same time! What an insult 
upon common-sense! What a bur- 
lesque upon public worship! No 
custom can excuse such a mixture of 
profaneness and absurdity.”—/ournal 
1781, vol. iv. p. 199. 
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‘How shall we guard against for- 
mality in public worship ; particularly 
in singing? 

**(1) By preaching frequently on 
this head. (2) By taking care to 
speak only what we feel. (3) By 
choosing such hymns as are proper 
for the congregation. (4) By not 
singing too much at once; seldom 
more than five or six verses. (5) By 
suiting the tune to the words. 

**Is not this formality creeping in 
already, by those complex tunes, 
which it is scarcely possible to sing 
with devotion? Such is, ‘Praise the 
Lord, ye blessed ones’: such the long, 
quavering hallelujah annexed to the 
morning-song tune, which I defy any 
man living to sing devoutly. The 
repeating the same words so often, 
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(but especially while another repeats 
different words, the horrid abuse — 
which runs though the modern church 
music,) as it shocks all common- : 
sense, so it necessarily brings dead 
formality, and has no more of religion 
in it than a Lancashire hornpipe.” : 

I submitted some of the foregoing 
extracts to the judgment of a musical 
scholar, and received the following 
reply :— 

“‘Tt seems to me that Wesley had 
a musical temperament (indeed his 
remarks about the organ - playing 
during the Communion prove this) 
and that his lack of musical education 
alone accounts for his more foolish 
remarks. 

‘* His pride in the supposed identity 
of the music of the Methodists with 
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that of the ancients rests on two 
grounds :— 

“‘(1) The respect of the ancients 
born of his classical Oxford education. 

‘*(2) His notion that true Chris- 
tianity must conform to primitive 
practice. Of course the fact that the 
apostles sang unharmonised melody, 
(that is ‘plain chant’) and that the 
early Christians did the same is the 
great argument of the Romans for the 
tying of their stricter liturgical services 
to plain chant. The Popes, however, 
saw the value and beauty of harmony 
and counterpoint, and employed Pales- 
trina, whose greater masses were pro- 
claimed the ideal for polyphonic music 
as opposed to plain chant. 

‘Unfortunately Wesley can hardly 
have heard any Palestrina. But he 
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must have heard some of the sounder 
works of the English school (Purcell, 
Byrde, etc.) in the cathedrals (or, at 
least, at Oxford). It is a pity these 
did not teach him to discriminate. 
Probably. the anthems he derides 
were as bad as he says they were; 
but I notice he excepts against har- 
mony and counterpoint in general. 
‘*It is worth noting that Wagner 
almost abandoned in his mature 
works the repetition of words. But of 
course Wagner was writing dramas. 
Wesley lived in the days of ‘absolute 
music’ (z.e. music sufficient unto 
itself as contrasted with music limited 
by a play), and in his day the writers 
of music for the voice took the re- 
spectable view that, so long as the 
music was generally appropriate to a 
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given string of words, you might use 
the words over and over again rather 
than distract the hearer by giving him 
further sentences. Their business 
was with the development of a given 
musical idea—the musical idea being 
supposed, first, to keep step with the 
poetical or dramatic or devotional idea 
that prompted it, and, afterwards, to 
transcend its occasion and to spread 
out far more broadly and grandly 
than mere words allow. 

‘In Handel one finds an astonish- 
ing keeping of touch between words 
and sounds; but the words on their 
fifth or sixth repetition are the same 
vocables as at their first enunciation. 
It is the ever-enlarging music that 
fills them fuller every time. 

‘“Wesley’s successors did not lay 
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his words to heart. The repetitions 
in some of the old tunes were more 
senseless and less devotional than 
anything in the anthems, on account 
of the peculiar gravity and didac- 
ticism of the Methodist hymns.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING 


‘‘That this part of divine worship 
may be more acceptable to God, as 
well as more profitable to yourself 
and others, be careful to observe the 
following directions :— 

‘1. Sing all. See that you join 
with the congregation as frequently as 
you can. Let not a slight degree of 
weakness or weariness hinder you. 
If it is a cross to you, take it up and 
you will find a blessing. 
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“*9. Sing Zustzly, and with a good 
courage. Beware of singing as if you 
were half dead, or half asleep ; but lift 
up your voice with strength. Be no 
more afraid of your voice now nor more 
ashamed of its being heard, than when 
you sung the songs of Satan. 

“3, Sing modestly. Do not bawl, 
so as to be heard above, or distinct 
from, the rest of the congregation, that 
you may not destroy the harmony ; but 
strive to unite your voices together, so 
as to make one clear melodious sound. 

‘C4. Sing zz tzme. Whatever time 
is sung, be sure to keep with it. Do 
not run before, nor stay behind it; 
but attend closely to the leading 
voices, and move therewith as exactly 
asyoucan. And take care you sing 
not too slow. This drawling way 
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naturally steals on all who are lazy ; 
and it is high time to drive it out from 
among us, and sing all our tunes just 
as quick as we did at first. 

‘‘5. Above all, sing spzrzetually. 
Have an eye to God in every word 
you sing. Aim at pleasing Him more 
than yourself, or any other creature. 
In order to this, attend strictly to the 
sense of what you sing; and see that 
your heart is not carried away with 
the sound, but offered to God con- 
tinually. So shall your singing be 
such as the Lord will approve of 
here, and reward when he cometh in 
the clouds of heaven.” — Wesley’s 
Works, vol. xiv. p. 258-9. 
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